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PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 

HERBERT MENGES 
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Mozart Concertos: No. 24 in C minor, K.491; 


No. 23 in A, K.488 
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conducted by 
FRITZ REINER 


Concerto in D—Brahms 


ALP1334 
Heifetz 
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THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Symphony No. 4 in A (‘Italian’)—Mendelssohn 


Symphony No. 8 in B minor (‘Unfinished’)— 


Schubert 
ALP1325 
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RECORD TOKENS Long play 333 r.p.m. records 


ARE ALWAYS THE 
IDEAL GIFT 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, 
LONDON, W.I. 
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THE CAST 


Aida, Slave of Amines... ZINKA MILANOV 
Radamés, Captain of the Guard............... JUSSI BJORLING 
Amneris, Daughter of the King of Egy pt 

FEDORA BARBIERI 
Amonasro, King of Ethiopia LEONARD WARREN 
Ramphis, Chief of the Priests BORIS CHRISTOFF 
The King of Egypte.eccccccccsccsscseenmndt LINIO CLABASSI 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE OPERA HOUSE, ROME 


Chorus Master: Giuseppe Conca 
Conductor: JONEL PERLEA 
(Recorded in the Opera House, Rome) 

Sung in Italian 





ALP 1388-90 Three records in a specially 
designed presentation box at no extra cost. 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) -: 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON -: W.l 
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VICTORIA 
DE LOS ANGELES 


The Supreme 
Artist 


A NEW LP OF 


SPANISH SONGS 
ALP 1393 


A wonderful appreciation: — 


“What do we require of a singer? First and 
essentially, a voice beautiful and even in quality, 
uniting the qualities of purity and warmth. Second, 
a technical equipment that can sustain the voice in 
long phrases and be flexible in florid music. Third, 
the articulation of words in several languages with- 
out obstructing the flow of tone. Fourth, the 
imagination to make the words convey meaning and 
overtones of meaning, to grasp and project the 
atmosphere of a song in the course of hardly more 
than a minute. Fifth, a personality that will fight the 
composer’s battle and that may perhaps be better 
within a catholic taste at some types or traditions 
than others by natural sympathy. Sixth, musician- 
ship to look after the rhythm and co-operate with 
the pianist. Is there a paragon with all the virtues? 
Apparently there is in the person of Miss Victoria 
de los Angeles...” From ‘*The Times” of June 27th 
1955, reviewinz a concert at the Festival Hall. 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LOG PERM a at 8 ewe RE ROR ee 


Full details of the Victoria de los Angeles records 
are to be found in our Long Play Cataiogue, to 
which has just been added a Supplement listing all 
records issued up to August 1956. The 
catalogue costs 5/- and tke supplement 1/- extra, 
or 6/5 and 1/6 respectively direct from— 
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chord remains in the background, never 
risking a note more than absolutely 
necessary. In fact, this is a literal reading 
of the notes of the score, executed quite 
without imagination. 

Where the notes of a score are reasonably 
comprehensive—as they usually were in the 
nineteenth century, for example—their 
accurate execution must in itself produce 
an approximation to the authentic sound of 
a work. But this was seldom the case in 
baroque music; usually the notes are a 
shorthand, the scoring a sketch—filling both 
out took place on the spot during perform- 
ance, with no thought for posterity. 
Posterity has now caught up with them, 
and the baroque composers—if they care 
two pins—are earning perhaps the just 
reward of their labour-saving methods in 
these only too common performances of 
ours of their literal shorthand, their literal 
sketch. Modern professional players, 
knowing no technical difficulties, and with 
the benefit of a rehearsal and of direction 
by an expert who has actually studied the 
score first, would seem an unbelievable 
luxury to Bach ; he would not credit that 
such opportunities for touching up the 
scoring and organising suitable variations 
for the frequent repeated sections should be 
squandered on doing exactly nothing in 
either direction. But they are ; no repeated 
section here varies even in dynamics, let 
alone in scoring or in ornamentation. Nor 
would Bach credit that under these 


luxurious modern conditions a self-respect- 
ing harpsichordist could contain himself 
throughout within block chords ; but this 


one contains himself, or is so contained. 

Where generalities are of such importance 
details need not be laboured. They do, 
however, include a frequent reluctance on 
van Beinum’s part to sound final at the end 
of movements ; the unfortunate adoption 
of an identical pulse for two successive 
movements in Suite II (the Polonaise and 
Minuet) ; an astonishingly slow Gigue to 
conclude Suite III, and the overburdening 
of that suite’s Aria by an insistence in 
performance on the lowest written bass notes 
(no stringed instrument could, or did, play 
these in Bach’s day—the basses no doubt 
jumped octaves at sight when necessary, 
exactly as modern players faced with those 
low C’s do, left to themselves). But to set 
against these there is one very happy detail : 
Gavotte II of Suite I is illuminated by a 
stressing of the strings’ trumpet figure—this 
tells most beautifully. 

A much closer approximation to an 
eighteenth-century style is made on Kurt 
Redel’s Ducretet-Thomson set of these 
Suites. Here it is possible at various 
moments to like or dislike the flute’s 
ornamentation, the harpsichordist’s twitter- 
ings, or the basses’ pizzicato ; but at least 
they are there to be liked or disliked. The 
set has, however, fewer of the pedestrian 
virtues than van Beinum’s: it is shrilly 
recorded, and even when tamed in physical 
violence the trumpets are wobbly and out 
of tune. (They don’t sound like German 
players—but there it is, on the label.) 
Even so, the vitality of Kurt Redel’s 
performance makes it easier to take a 
tolerant view of its technical shortcomings, 
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and this Ducretet-Thomson version of the 
Suites is the one I would choose for myself. 

The Philharmonia set must also be 
considered, for it is better recorded than the 
Ducretet-Thomson, and strings, oboes, and 
trumpets alike are superior to the Munich 
players. But Klemperer departs even 
further from an eighteenth-century style 
than van Beinum ; his harpsichord betrays 
its presence at all only by a faintly audible 
tinkle during a few almost empty bars, and 
where van Beinum has at least taken the 
trouble to begin clearing up the rhythm of 
the French overture introductions, Klem- 
perer just plays what he sees, regardless 
alike of history, of musical sense, and of 
orchestral effect. 

The three sets are not identically coupled : 
in order of catalogue number Ducretet- 
Thomson and Columbia couple Suites I and 
II, II1 and IV ; Philips couple I and IV, 
II and III. M.M 


BACH. Suite No. 1 in C major. Suite 
No. 2 in B minor. Suite No. 3 in 
D major. Suite No. 4 in D major. 
R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. H.M.V. ALP1382-3 
(two 12 in., 79s. 3d.). 

At the last minute before going to press 
the new Reiner set of the Suites has arrived ; 
and it has indeed timed its appearance 
admirably. For it does to some extent 
resolve the dilemma apparent at the end of 
the review above, where Kurt Redel’s 
enterprise had somehow to be weighed 
against the Philharmonia’s efficiency. 

Not that on this occasion Reiner is quite 
as enterprising as Redel, or the R.C.A. 
Victor Orchestra quite as efficient as the 
Philharmonia. But both come within 
striking distance ; and the virtues, com- 
bined in one set with a very slightly rough- 
toned but otherwise excellent standard. of 
recording, do add up to a most recommend- 
able compromise. 

Reiner appears to use only a few strings, 
and they play most pointedly throughout— 
indeed, this is possibly the set’s major 
virtue. Their small number is symptomatic 
of a rewarding care for balance: the oboes 
can hold their own for once, where 
necessary, and accompanying voices will 
drop to allow the tune through in a most 
satisfying way. Thus in the Second Suite 
the bass line comes into its own in both 
Badinerie and Sarabande; in the former 
because of the point of the playing, in the 
latter because it is actually presented as 
what it is—a canon with the treble, borrow- 
ing most of its ornaments as well as its tune. 
Another happiness is that of now and again 
reducing the already few strings to actual 
soloists ; this illuminates many movements, 
but perhaps in particular the Overture to the 
Third Suite. This same suite gains, too, 
from an expressive performance of the Aria, 
with the basses playing pizzicato and the 
continuo player switched from harpsichord 
to organ for the occasion. The breakneck 
performance of the Gigue may not-be 
thought quite so happy ;. but it does at 
least pull up at the end—in fact, Reiner 
ends all movements admirably conclusively, 
erring if at all on the side of overdoing it. 
Possibly less happy, too, is a habit of adopt- 


ing different tempos for the pairs of Bourrées 5 
and some facing up to the problem of the 
rhythm of the French Overture intro- 
ductions would have been welcome. 

But in all four suites I feel impelled to 
express serious dislike of only one move- 
ment’s presentation: the Gavotte of the 
Fourth Suite. This is in fact rather slower, 
surely, than any gavotte ever was; but 
much more curious is the behaviour of the 
bassoon, who leaves his post in the middle 
of the movement to add to the music an 
entirely spurious scale of G major descend- 
ing in even crotchets. A further unhappiness 
occurs at the end: half a bar is added to the 
movement by augmenting the final quavers 
into crotchets—this is quite different from 
merely broadening out the conclusion. 

The set is nevertheless, I believe, the most 
generally recommendable at present avail- 
able. Redel still gives a greater hint of the 
entirely convincing performance that we 
shall certainly have one day ; but mean- 
while the superiority of the American 
orchestra’s playing, and of their recording, 
lead me now to choose this new H.M.V. set, 
for general purposes, in preference to the 
Ducretet-Thomson. M.M. 


BACH. Concerto for Harpsichord in 
A major. Concerto for Harpsichord 
in D minor. Concerto for Harpsi- 
chord in F minor. Rolf Reinhardt 
(harpsichord). Pro Arte Chamber 
Orchestra of Munich conducted by 
Kurt Redel. London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL93097 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Concerto in A major : 
Elsner, Stuttgart Pro Musica, Reinhardt 
(8/53) PL7260 
Concerto in D minor 
Foss, Zimbler Sinfonietta. 


(6/53) AXTL1012 
Richter, Ansbach Festival (10/56) LX T5208 
Concerto in F minor 


Foss, Zimbler Sinfonietta iy AXTL1012 
Nef, ‘O.L. Ensemble re am J  paneee 
Elsner, Stuttgart Pro Musica, Reink ard 

(8/53) PL7260 


This is, I think, Rolf Reinhardt’s first 
appearance on disc as a soloist, apart from 
a record of Bach’s two-harpsichord concertos 
(reviewed last August), in which he and 
Helma Elsner played the solo parts. So far 
he has been better known to us as a 
conductor, and it will be noticed that there 
is a rival disc of Bach’s A major and F 
minor concertos in which he conducts and 
Miss Elsner is the soloist. All Bach experts 
in South Germany seem to be ambidextrous 
these days, for Kurt Redel, the conductor 
on the disc I hope to start reviewing any 
moment now, is a professional flute player 
and has recently produced a good set of 
Brandenburg Concertos in which he is 
both director and flautist. On the other 
hand Karl Richter, whose new disc of 
Bach harpsichord concertos is reviewed 
below, plays the organ in his spare time 
and has recorded a good deal of Bach at 
the Victoria Hall, Geneva. 

As a harpsichordist, Reinhardt keeps a 
very steady tempo, and has a natural 
feeling for Bach. The orchestral accompani- 
ment is stylish and the balance between 
keyboard and strings very good. The quality 
of the disc is in fact of the highest class in 
every way. There is more “‘ top”’ than on 
the Elsner-Vox (in which Reinhardt con- 
ducts) or the new Decca reviewed below, 
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and as the player uses much less 16-ft. 
tone than Richter the general effect is 
lighter and cleaner. Personally I prefer 
this disc to any of its rivals, though all 
have their merits. The Lucas Foss (D minor 
and F minor) is good, but the solo instru- 
ment is a piano instead of a harpsichord 
and you get only two concertos for your 
money. The Elsner-Vox disc (F minor and 
A major) has a little too much resonance 
which robs the music of its chamber music 
quality, and the backing—the G minor 
arrangement of Bach’s A minor violin 
concerto—seems to me musically less 
satisfying than the well-known D minor 
which occupies one side of the present 
record. 

The D minor and F minor are also 
alleged to be arrangements of violin con- 
certos, but opinions differ as to whose. The 
sleeve note on the new disc thinks the 
originals were not by Bach, whereas the 
sleeve note on the Elsner-Vox disc is 
certain that Bach did write the original 
version of the F minor at least. I would 
have thought that the presence of its slow 
movement in one of the cantatas made it 
likely that Bach wrote at any rate this part 
of the work. It is curious that the A major, 
which is generally thought to have origina- 
ted as a harpsichord concerto, should be so 
much less played than the “ arrangements ”’; 
it is in fact a much better work than the 
popular F minor. 

But I am digressing, and I must end by 
giving a very warm welcome to this 
excellent record of Bach’s three _ best 
harpsichord concertos, played and recorded 
as this fine music should be. 


BACH. Concerto in D minor for 
Harpsichord and Orchestra, 
BWV1052. Karl Richter (harpsi- 
chord). Concerto in C major for 
two Harpsichords and Orchestra, 
BWVr061. Karl Richter and 
Eduard Miller (harpsichords), both 
with the Ensemble of the Ansbach 
Bach Festival. Decca LXT5203 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Concerto in D minor : 
Foss (pno.), Zimbler Sinf. (6/53) AXTL1012 
Reinhardt, Pro Arte Chamb. Orch., Redel 


(10/56) DTL93097 
Elsner, Stuttgart Pro Musica, Reinhardt 


PL9510 
Concerto in C major : 
Appleton, Field, Castle Hill P.O., Brief 
(11/55) NCL16007 
Soloists, Stuttgart Pro Musica, Reinhardt 
(8/56) PL9580 


Richter is a more assertive soloist than 
Reinhardt. In the first movement of the D 
minor he seems to be constantly urging the 
music on and sometimes there is a suggestion 
of hurrying. I like the spread chords and 
ornaments he adds in the slow movement; 
everything he does is scholarly and interest- 
ing. But in the last movement the rhythm 
is again not quite steady, and he muddles 
the sound by what seems to me far too much 
16-ft. tone. But this is in many ways a good 
disc and I would be recommending it more 
warmly but for the simultaneous appearance 
of the slightly better one reviewed above. 
Only in the slow movement did I prefer 
Richter. The strings are kept down better, 
thereby giving greater clarity to the harpsi- 
chord part, and the playing is, I think, more 
sensitive. I noticed that Richter did not 
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play the bass at all in this movement, 
contenting himself with the single strand 
of notes for the right hand. And he was 
even allowed to save his energies in the 
tuttis, for a second harpsichordist officiated at 
these points, though I feel most doubtful 
whether Bach can ever have envisaged two. 
The second harpsichordist, Eduard 
Miiller, is elevated to solo status in the two- 
harpsichord concerto on the back. This, 
too, is stylish and enjoyable, though again 
there seem to me to be faults. The first 
movement is so slow that it begins to get a 
little dull before the end. The slow move- 
ment, which is for harpsichords alone, is 
most beautifully played, but was obviously 
recorded on a different occasion for the 
perspective is quite different, the micro- 
phone much closer. The fugue is spirited, 
but, as in the rival Elsner/Reinhardt disc, 
the string entries seem much too assertive. 
On this rival disc a better tempo is found for 
the first movement, but intonation troubles 
largely offset this advantage, and in general 
there is little to choose between the record- 
ings. Both have much to recommend them. 
R.F. 
BACH, J. C. Quintet in E flat major, 
Op. 11, No. 4. 
BACH, W.F. Sonata in F major. 
BACH, C. P. E. Sonata in B minor. 
BACH, J. C. F. Sextet in A major. 
Alma Musica Sextet. London 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL93100 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
This record is called “‘ Chamber Music 
of the Sons of Bach ”’, and the Alma Musica 
Sextet which plays it consists of flute, oboe, 
violin, viola, ’cello and harpsichord. The 
idea is excellent and much of the music 
is very attractive. The J. C. Bach quintet 
demands the full strength of the ensemble, 
with ’cello and harpsichord both playing 
the continuo. It is a delightful work, the 
minuet movement in the middle something 
more than that; in fact the sombre trio 
section is an astonishing piece of music. 
The quintet was written in England in 1775 
for Queen Charlotte’s players. Wilhelm 
Friedemann was Bach’s eldest son, and the 
history books dismiss him as able but 
profligate ; chances of hearing his music 
are few indeed. This sonata was written 
for flute, violin and continuo, and is 
remarkable for an entrancing finale. The 
main tune, much repeated, has a “ wrong 
note ” in it and it makes one grin every time 
it occurs. C. P. E. Bach’s sonata for the 
same combination is the most solid work 
of the four, and much the nearest in style 
to J. S. Bach, while the final “ sextet ”’ by 


J. C. F. Bach is the slightest work of the 


four and the furthest removed in style from 


j. S. B. It tinkles away prettily enough, 


and the first movement is deliciously empty- 
headed, but there is not much to be said 
for the last one. In contrast to the other 
three works, the harpsichord has the most 
important part; its music is “ fully 
composed ”’. 

Unfortunately not all the fiddling on 


this disc is musical. The J. C. F. Bach 


** sextet’? was, it seems, composed as a 
septet, with two horns and no flute (though 
as recorded the flute has more solos than 
any instrument except the harpsichord). 
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Furthermore, in the W. F. Bach sonata, 
the flute part is played by the oboe, 
presumably for the sake of contrast with 
the C. P. E. Bach sonata on the other 
side. At the time when this music was 
written, composers were not very particular 
about such matters; even so, it would 
seem best to carry out their intentions as 
accurately as possible on a record. The 
sleeve note is interesting, but contains a 
number of infelicities, some of them 
probably due to the translator. The disc is 
intended to illustrate ‘“‘the essential 
differences between the methods of J. S. 
Bach and those of his sons”, and though 
one side of the picture can scarcely illustrate 
the differences between both sides, this 
would in effect be true enough, except 
that the C. P. E. Bach trio-sonata is 
indistinguishable in style from one of his 
father’s. And it was unfortunate to cite 
the disappearance of the figured bass and 
the displacement of the harpsichord by the 
piano as characteristic of music at this time 
when three of the four works recorded have 
continuo parts and all include a harpsi- 
chord. In one sentence about C. P. E. 
Bach Bebung is misprinted “ Behung ”’ and 
clavichord is misprinted “ harpsichord ” ; 
the latter was not his favourite instrument, 
nor is the Bebung possible on it. 

The quality on this disc is fairly good, 
though the instruments seem too close to 
the microphone and sound too much on 
top of one. But the balance is good, and 
the whole disc well worth your attention 
for the sake of its unfamiliar but delightful 
music. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. g in A major, 
Op. 47. “ Kreutzer”. Sonata No. 8 
in G major, Op. 30, No. 3. Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin), Louis Kentner 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1376 (12 in,, 
39s. 74d.). 

** Kreutzer’’ Sonata: 


Rostal, Osborn (11/52) LXT2732 


Heifetz, Moiseiwitsch (12/53) (H)ALP1093 
Fuchs, Balsam 4/54) AXTL1045 
Francescatti, Casadesus (9/54) ABR4007 
Elman, Seiger (3/56) LXT5126 
de Vito, Aprea (2/56) (H)ALP1319 
Schneiderhan, Kempff (3/56) DGM18092 
D. Oistrakh, Oborine (9/56) 33C1047 


Sonata No.8: 
Rostal, Osborn (11/52) LXT2752 


Fuchs, Balsam (7/54) AXTL1052 

This is a very well-recorded Kreutzer, and 
also a conveniently-spaced one: the first 
two movements are complete on side one, 
the third precedes the G major Sonata on 
side two. But the first movement, in 
particular, suffers from a lack of impetus in 
the violin-playing. Kentner seems ready to 
launch the Kreutzer with boldness, but 
Menuhin does not; his playing here is 
beautiful but indecisive. In the slow 
movement the virtue is more important 


. than the defect, and good team-work makes 


the result extremely agreeable ; the end of 
this movement is quite beautifully done. 
But the finale again to some extent lacks 
conviction, if not to the same degree as the 
first movement. 

The little G major sonata comes off 
better, in that it needs so much less deter- 
mination in the first place than the Kreutzer. 
But Menuhin and Kentner adopt a tempo 
slower than usual for the first movement, 
giving a reading that is not at all unsatis- 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 
Special 78 r.p.m. Vocals 





A ti Ai Ai Ai A Me 


MARGHERITA GRANDI, soprano 


CCS143 Don Carlo (Verdi) : Tu che le vanita _ _ on ane wn ae 
HERBERT ERNST GROH, tenor 


CCSI40 Zigeunerweisen/Es steht eine Mule im Tale one on wes on 
HANS HOTTER, baritone 
CCS222 Schubert—Am die musik, Meeresstille, lm Fruhling -_ oun .-» 9/5 
GERHARD HUSCH, baritone 
Ccs2l Handel—G. Cesare : aria/Dank sei dir Herr wee one --- 6/73 
CCS20 Hansel & Gretel : Besenbinderlied/Konigskinder : arie.. “ .-» 6/74 
Cccsi9 with PERRAS : D. Giovanni : Reich mir/M. Flute. Bei mannern. .-- 6/74 
SENA JURINAC, soprano 
CCSI52 Cosi fan Tutte : Act I, quintets, w. Thebom, Lewis, etc. ~n — 
CCSI53 Cosi fan Tutte : Come — & Act I trio, w. penemeand GBEe ove no 2 
CCSI55 Cosi fan Tutte: Ei parte... Per pieta. 2 sides . ‘ ons ow Ue 
ot KIEPURA, tenor 
csi22 oO Madonna & Ninon.. 6/74 

CCs123 Schenk mir dein Herz & Ob Blond, ob Braun 6/74 
CCS208 __siich liebe Dich oe & Mein Herz ist voller 6/74 
ALEXANDER KIPNIS, bas 

CCSI48  Zauberflote : in = Hallen/Figaro : Rachearie on one — Ve 
MILIZIA KORJUS, soprano 
CCS22 Serail : Martern aller Arten/M. Flute : Queen of oo .-» 6/73 
CCS65 Vespri Siciliani : Bolero/Mireille : Valse air ‘a - on .-» 6/74 
CCS226__—— Filles de Cadix (Delibes)/Nightingale (Moszkovsky) .-- 6/73 
CCS23 Coq d’Or : Hymn to the Sun/Sadko : Hindu song 6/74 
CHARLES KULLMAN & ERNA BERGER 
CCSI05 Zigeunerbaron : Als flotter Geist & Wer uns getraut ... oon ~~ aa 
ERICH Z, baritone 
CCSI41 Wenn der Franzl & Gluck ist a Vogerl (Viennese) 6/74 
CCS227. Da draussen in der Wachau & In Grinzing (Viennese) . 6/73 
GIACOMO LAURI-VOLPI, tenor 
CCS24 Otello : Love duet, with Caniglia. 2 sides on _ a aw fe 
CCS25 Gioconda : Cielo e mar/Turandot : Non piangere wi ons —_ =e 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI & LOUISE HOMER 
CCS26 Trovatore : Mal reggendo & Ai nostri monti__... one “_ a 
JOHN McCORMACK, tenor 
CCS27 D. Giovanni : Il mio tesoro/Elisir : Una furtiva lagrima... one — 
CCS53 Hymn to Christ the King (O’Brien) . 13/11 
CCS164 Jesu joy of Man’s — (Bach)/Praise ye ‘the Lord 6/74 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR, 
CCS66 Siegfried : Was b juve Schlummernd, 2 sides inn ou —< a 
ELSE MUHL, soprano 
CCS28 Zauberflote : Both Queen of the Night arias... 7 ons oo OfS 
CLAUDIA MUZIO, soprano 
CCS8i Forza : Pace mio Dio/A. Chenier : La mamma morta one ~~ 
GIANNA PEDERZINI, mezzo, & CHORUS OF LA — 
CCS30 Forza : Bella la guerra & Nabucco : Va pensiero (cho) .. 6/73 
EZIO PINZA, bass 
CCSi33_—sS«. Pacific : Some enchanted evening & This nearly was mine ... 6/73 


YVONNE PRINTEMPS, soprano 
CCSI49 = Au clair de la lune a d’amour (Martini) _... one no Ee 
MARGARET RITCHIE, sop 


CCSI68__—‘ Tell me lovely ‘chapherd. (Boyce)/Bid me discourse 6/74 
TINO ROSSI, tenor 
CCS98 Maitre Pathelin : Romance/Bacarolle (Gounod) ... on a — 
CCS229 _— Pearl Fishers : Je crois entendre/Jocelyn : Berceuse..... ote . 5/7 
HELGE ROSWANGE, tenor 
CCS31 Fra Diavolo : Freunde/Postillon de cane 4 Rondo .-- 6/73 
CCS32 Fidelio : Florestan’s recit. & aria ... is _ on . «9/5 
ANTONIO SALVAR A, tenor 
CCSi2I Turandot : Nessun dorma/Trovatore : Di quella pira ... 6/74 
pak SCHIPA, tenor 
CCS3 Amapola & Valencia ... oon a 6/74 
CCS34 w. Dal Monte : D. Pasquale : Tornami/Sonnambula : Prendi ... 6/74 
CCS35 Luisa Miller : Quando le sere/Rigoletto : Ellamifu—... aon a wa 
CCS36 w. FAVERO : Amico Fritz : peed Duet sia ae -_ oe §6 5 
CCcSsi42 A Granada/Ay Ay Ay.. a = ae oon id oo a 
CCSIS7 O marenariello/Torna aSorrento ... a ede one on ..- 6/73 
JOSEF SCHMIDT, tenor 
CCS234 Simplicius/To-day i is the happiest day of adh life ... _ ‘al om 2 
CCSII6 Mattinata (Leoncavallo)/Santa Lucia a ae ~~ o— a 
Ccsiis Maria Maria & Funiculi funicula as “ie ei ‘ia _ - «S/T 
Ccss9 Tiritomba & Lisetta ... ini int nm a 
CCS235 One life, one love/My Song goes round the world. _ owe ~~ 
THERESE SCHABEL, mezzo 
CCS189 Schubert—Der Kreuzzug & Gruppe aus dem Tartarus ... ow — Ve 
RUDOLF SCHOCK, tenor 
CCS236 Paganini : Gern’ hab ich/Du bist der Welt fur mich _... on m— aa 
FRIEDRICH SCHORR, baritone 
CCSI56 Meistersinger : Schusterlied/Tannhauser : Blickich ... _ m a 
ELISABETH SCHU N, soprano 
CCS 163 Mozart—Allelujia & Don Giovanni : Vedrai carino ” 6/73 
CCSI66 On wings of Song (Mendelssohn) /Spharenklange (Strauss) 6/74 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, soprano 

CCS237_ ~—s Stille Nacht & O Tannenbaum wan _ _ i -_ we 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, soprano 
CCS239 Mozart—Kinderspiel, Zauberer, Zufriedenheit, Warnung one oe «6S 
CCS238 Mozart—Abendempfindung, Veilchen, Sehnsucht nach dem _.... ... 9/5 
MARIANO STABILE, baritone 
CCS134 _—s- Falstaff : Signore, v’assista, with POLI aie wn 
CCS190 Don Pasquale : Buffo duet, with MARTIN LAWRENCE — te oe [ae 


Send 2/- now for ‘‘ Collectors’ Pieces,’’ Autumn edition ; our complete 78 List. 
Home customers—add 2/- post/packing when ordering 78-r.p.m. records. 
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. . . you will realise that Grampian high fidelity equipment gives you 
the nearest approach to “ Concert hall listening” in your own home. 
You will, for instance, appreciate the extraordinary delicacy of repro- 
duction achieved by their new 12-in. loudspeaker. A great deal of 
research and new manufacturing methods were necessary to produce 
a speaker unit with such an extended audio frequency coverage at 
such a reasonable cost. 


GRAMPIAN 
12 in. SPEAKER UNIT 


Type 1255/15 





Frequency Range . .20-15000 c.p.s. 
Voice Coil Diameter. . 1?” 

Voice Coil Impedence ..15 ohms 
Fundamental! Resonance. .40 c.p.s. 
Power Handling Capacity .. 10 watts 
Flux Density .. 14,500 lines per sq. cm. 
Total Flux .. 130,500 lines per sq. cm. 
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Cycles per second input 4 watt 


RESPONSE CURVE for Speaker Unit 1255/15 


A specially designed reflex cabinet suitable for 
either corner or side of room is now available 
as an easy-to-assemble kit of parts, complete 
with grille material ready to assemble, stain and 
polish. Although it is primarily intended for 
use with the Type 1255/15 speaker the cabinet 
will give excellent results with other units of 
similar specifications. Price fil 





Full details from:- 


G84 ILPLeaAINT 


REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
Makers of Quality high-fidelity equipment 
IS HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, Middlesex 
Telephone: Feltham 2657/8 


Telegrams: ‘‘Reamp, Feltham” 
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The full magnificence of High Fidelity 
in a wonderful new form... 


Of course your new reproducer must be High Fidelity — real High 
Fidelity. But that doesn’t mean you want the bother of building 

it yourself. So Philips have done it for you. Ladies and gentlemen... 
Philips 10-watt Novosonic Equipment! 

There are two separate units, each a beautiful piece of high-quality 
furniture. One contains the two speakers: 12” for bass and 7” dual-cone 
for tretle. The other houses the 10-watt amplifier and provides space 
for any type of sound source: record reproducer, radio, or tape deck. 

Philips Novosonic has been called a miracle of High Fidelity. 
ee And for the sweep and richness of its sound quality superb is certainly 
“Sl ee, the only word. Be sure to hear it for yourself. 


es - A 8 4 77 GNS (without Sound Source) 


Philips new 1003Z 3-speed, 3-way changer (for use as an 
automatic changer or as an automatic or manually operated 
player) is the perfect partner for the 10-watt Novosonic 
equipment. Price: 18 guineas, tax paid. 


Before you do another thing about High Fidelity ...hear 
PHILIPS 10 watt NovoSonic Equipmen 


RECORD PLAYERS + LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, ETC 





Dept.) CENTURY HOUSE SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 
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fac‘ory in itself, but which creates a problem 
for the second movement. This is a slowish 
M:nuet, and must do duty as well for slow 
movement proper; so it is in danger of 
sounding inadequate as such if the preceding 
movement is less than bustling. Here it is 
most definitely less than bustling, and 
Menuhin and Kentner’s answer is to slow 
down the minuet further by way of contrast; 
it is not entirely successful. Matters, 
however, are put right in the finale, which 
goes well. 

This is certainly the best-recorded of the 
available versions of the littke G major 
Sonata, and will give satisfaction to those 
listeners sharing the performers’ view of the 
work. Those seeking greater vitality will 
find it in the Decca version by Max Rostal 
and Franz Osborn, who back the G major 
Sonata with the A minor Sonata, Op. 23. 

The good recording and the convenient 
and economical format also make the new 
version of the Kreutzer one to be considered. 
Schneiderhan and Kempff are as well 
recorded, and give a stronger performance ; 
their 12-inch D.G.G. version, however, 
offers the Kreutzer only, and turns into the 
bargain in the middle of the variation 
movement. The H.M.V. of Giaconda de 
Vito and Tito Aprea, also a strong per- 
formance, manages to avoid this, but is 
marginally less well recorded, as is the 
ten-inch Philips of the beautiful performance 
by Francescatti and Casadesus. None of the 
nine versions, in fact, has quite all the 
virtues at once ; equally, few of them are 
likely to give serious disappointment. 

M 


BOCCHERINI. Quintet in D major, 
Op. 11, No. 6, “ L’Uccelliera ”’. 
Grave, Op. 41. Quintet in A major, 
Op. 40, No. 4. Largo, Op. 12, No. 1. 
Minuet from Quintet in E major, 
Op. 13, No.5. Quintetto Boccherini. 
H.M.V. ALP1385 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The LP revolution has brought us 
numerous virtually unknown major works of 
Boccherini, nearly all of them most welcome. 
But, falling over itself backwards in order 
not to appear popular, it has until now 
disdained to produce the minuet, other than 
in transcription. (The Lady-killers had at 
least the good sense not to use an orchestral 
version ; so clearly one of them must have 
been a junk-shopper.) 

Finally produced, the minuet declares its 
supremacy quite convincingly ;_ played 
seriously in the original scoring it is an 
entirely enchanting piece. But then so is 
much of Boccherini, one of the more 
consistently amiable of composers ; 
amiability pervades the whole of the A 
major Quintet here recorded, and most of 
the D major. L’Uccelliera starts indeed with 
a fierce introduction, but then quickly 
resolves into one of those ornithological 
pieces so dear to the eighteenth century. 
(The genre started life in the seventeenth 
century with many elegant harpsichord 
pieces, contributed a few string quartet 
movements to the eighteenth, toyed with 
distressing violin and exacting soprano 
solos in the nineteenth, and emerged faintly 
recognisable in such masterpieces of 
twentieth century art as I lift up my finger and 
I say Tweet Tweet and Maynard Ferguson’s 
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Hot Canary. We progress, we are told.) In 
this particular aviary the birds are inter- 
rupted in their song by the suggestion of 
hunting horns, too ; but I am at a loss for 
the relevance. Certainly, however, it all 
makes agreeable music ; and the more so 
for being followed by the Op. 41 Grave, a 
serious piece which most effectively puts 
the other in perspective. 

The playing of the Quintetto Boccherini 
and H.M.V.’s recording are alike excellent; 
and it is good to have a fully satisfactory 
version of the Boccherini minuet back in 
the catalogues at last. M.M. 


BONONCINI. Divertimento da camera 
in C minor for Flute and Harpsi- 
chord. 

LOCATELLI. Sonata in F major for 
Flute and Harpsichord. 

MARCELLO. Sonata in B minor for 
Flute and Harpsichord. 

TESSARINI. Sonata in D major for 


Flute and Harpsichord. Jean- 
Pierre Rampal (flute), Ruggero 
Gerlin (harpsichord). London 


L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50120 (12 in., 39s. 
74d.). 

As an operatic composer who spent 
some twelve years in London, Bononcini 
rivalled Handel for a time; and, indeed, 
he joins Benedetto Marcello in producing 
the most distinguished music on this record. 
Not that Locatelli and Tessarini (both 
probably pupils of Corelli) are far behind ; 
there is of course a very substantial family 
resemblance between all these four sonatas 
(and between these and four thousand 
others). 

Both performers are entirely admirable: 
Rampal with a limpid- tone and un- 
hesitating fluency, Gerlin with an idiomatic 
realisation of the figured bass. But Gerlin’s 
harpsichord, a -Pleyel, seems not to be 
shown in a good light. Its 16-foot tone is 
enormously, outrageously strong. and 
resonant ; applied, fortunately, only to the 
bass line, it constantly deceives the ear into 
supposing that as well as the harpsichordist 
a ’cellist is playing—only the absence of 
any vibrato brings final conviction that one 
is not. I am not suggesting, of course, that 
to sound like a ’cello is in itself at all a 
musical disaster, but it is the corollary that 
is unfortunate: the harpsichord’s middle 
register, carrying the body of the music, 
sounds feeble by comparison. For one 
happy movement, in the Bononcini, Gerlin 
stops playing the ’cello; the music then 
springs to life. M.M. 


BRAHMS. Sonata No. 1 in G major, 
Op. 78. Sonata No. 2 in A major, 
Op. roo. Leonid Kogan (violin), 
Andrei Mitnik (piano). Columbia 
33C-X1381 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 





Sonata No.1: 

de Vito, Fischer (1/56) (H)ALP1282 
Sonata No.2: 

Stern, Zakin (9/55) ABL3068 


Leonid Kogan is an important Soviet 
violinist ; his only previous record as a 
soloist seems to have been the Bach Double 
Concerto (made with Elisabeth Gilels) 
which was reviewed last month. He can 
produce an astonishingly rich and even 
stream of beautiful tone, and it shows no 
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signs of deteriorating even at those moments 
when most other fiddlers begin to scratch 
and scrape. This record is worth buying 
for the sheer beauty of the sound, for which 
the recording engineers must also be 
thanked. But it has other virtues too. The 
ensemble is near-perfect, the balance good, 
the piano tone full and round (more 
particularly in the G major), and surely 
this G major sonata is one of the most 
beautiful ever written for violin and piano. 
Kogan’s tone is firmer than de Vito’s, but 
I must warn prospective customers that he 
starts rather insensitively; indeed he 
never quite seems to feel the tenderness of 
the opening phrase with its dying fall. 
There is perhaps an inherent defect in his 
make-up here, for Stern seems to have more 
feeling for the quiet lyrical opening theme 
in the A major, and, markedly, for the 
lyrical music near the end of the middle 
movement. When the music is swinging 
along, or being rhapsodic or technically 
difficult, Kogan is superb, but a shade less 
satisfying where musicianship and under- 
standing alone are called for ; for instance, 
he seems to have little grasp of the dolce 
bars leading up the recapitulation of the 
first movement of the G major. But this 
is a most beautiful record taken by and 
large. R.F. 


HAYDN. Quartet No. 39 in C major, 
Op. 33, No. 3, “Bird”. Quartet 
No. 78 in B flat major, Op. 76, 
No. 4, “Sunrise”. Quartetto 
Italiano. Columbia 33CX1383 (12 in., 
39s. 7}d.). 

Sunrise Quartet : 
Budapest Quartet (9/53) 33CX1061 


The Italian Quartet play here with 
considerable vivacity, though not with 
quite all the sweetness possible; nor, 
occasionally, is intonation entirely free 
from suspicion, particularly on the part of 
the leader. 

But there are many felicities in the 
performance, and the record does the great 
service of introducing to the LP repertory 
Haydn’s Bird Quartet, one of the so-called 
“Russian”? set—a set memorable for 
Haydn’s adoption in it of the name 
** scherzo”’ for his beloved minuet move- 
ments. In this particular quartet scherzo 
is modified to scherzando; but the music 
remains serene and sedate, enlivened in the 
Trio by a filigree duet for the two violins, 
here played quite beautifully. The finale, 
too, one of the gayest of movements, is 
turned most attractively by the Italian 
Quartet. 

The performance of the finale of the 
Sunrise Quartet is perhaps a little less 
successful—it may be thought to lack some 
degree of impulse ; a lack certainly shared 
by the preceding Minuet. But again there 
are many felicities, particularly in the 
first movement, and in general the Italians’ 
performance comes close to that of the 
Budapest Quartet on the rival disc, also a 
Columbia. 

In at least one respect, however—the 
quality of recording—the new Columbia is 
indubitably a substantial improvement on 
the old; for whereas the tone of the 
Budapest Quartet was surrounded with a 
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good deal of fuzz, that of the Italian players 
is presented clearly and strongly throughout. 
With Nixa’s axe falling so heavily on the 
Haydn Society quartet recordings, this new 
record is doubly welcome. M.M. 


MOZART. Adagio and Rondo in 
C minor, K.617. Bruno Hoffman 
(glass harmonica) and Instrumental 
Ensemble. D.G.G. EPA37029 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

Wanusek, etc. (7/54) PL8550 

Are you a musicologist or just a music- 
lover ? Let me hasten to add that I realise 
it is possible to be both—though it doesn’t 
always turn out like that. The point is 
important here, for this new record of the 
piece employs a real glass harmonica, albeit 
a modern one, while Vox used a celeste. 

This is presumably the sort of sound 
Mozart had in mind when he wrote the 
music, and it is therefore right for an 
Archive series. The glasses are obviously 
rubbed, and sound like it. The notes linger 
on, as musical glasses do, and the speed of 
the Rondo has to be steadied to what they 
can do. Historically, again, the speed is 
presumably not to be criticised. There is 
a considerable wheeze to the sound, 
especially on longer notes, as whatever-it-is 
rubs the glasses and the non-musicological 
listener will not find this very agreeable. 
How much Miss Marianne Kirchgassner’s 
glass-harmonica had a slight wheeze of this 
sort—it was for her Mozart wrote the piece 
—I don’t know, nor does anybody else. 
One can only say that the record represents 
an attempt to reproduce the music as 
Mozart conceived it—and no doubt it is a 
very accurate attempt. I would only add 
that it is a pity you have to turn over soon 
after the Rondo has started. 

If you are not interested in all that, Vox’s 
celeste will strike you as a far more pleasant 
sound and the speed of the Rondo as much 
more like a Mozart rondo. But I suspect 
that the use of the celeste is not the best 
substitute, for one becomes increasingly 
conscious of the fact that it is a percussion 
instrument in which there is almost as much 
sound of the hitting as there is note. In his 
review of the Vox disc, A.P. remarked that 
he had heard Benjamin Britten play it on 
a dulcitone, and I wonder if this is not an 
even better modern solution. Such wonder- 
ful music must anyway be played on some- 
thing—and played often. 

This new Archive recording is to be 
welcomed in that the music is extremely 
carefully played and well recorded, and 
because it makes available, as it should, 
the sort of sound one presumes Mozart to 
have had in mind. wae 





Record News 

E.M.I. announce that popular 45 r.p.m. 
records issued on the **‘ H.M.V.’’, Columbia, 
Parlophone and M.G.M. labels have been 
reduced in price from 5s. 1od. to 5s. 7d. 
(4s. plus 1s. 7d. P.T.), bringing them into 
line with their 78 r.p.m. equivalents. At the 
same time a new numbering system has 
been employed so that 45s will carry the 
same number as their 78 r.p.m. equivalent 
except for the addition of the prefix “‘ 45 ”’. 
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BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas : No. 24 
in F sharp major, Op. 78; No. 25 
in G major, Op. 79; No. 26 in 
E flat major, Op. 81a; No. 27 in 
E minor, Op. 90. Wilhelm Kempff 
(piano). D.G.G. DGM18135 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Deutsche Grammophon have achieved 
some notable successes in transferring 78 
r.p.m. sets to LP so skilfully that the result 
has met with general praise. I don’t know 
when this recording under review was 
actually made, but it sounds several years 
old. To judge by the sound, these are the 
78 r.p.m. Polydors of the sonatas made after 
the war, now reissued on LP. Those who 
insist on the highest current standard of 
sound reproduction will not wish to con- 
sider this record ; those who still play their 
pre-war 78 r.p.m. piano recordings with 
pleasure need not be deterred by the 
recording factor. There are passages where 
the high treble notes “‘ crack ”’, and every- 
thing is a shade tinkly ; but on the whole 
the recording is clear enough. 

It is always interesting to hear a great 
pianist in the Beethoven sonatas ... (from 
an introductory sentence like that you can 
gather that a reviewer is going to be 
respectful rather than enthusiastic). Kempff 
is, ON Occasion, a great Beethoven pianist 
(some of his pre-war records of the sonatas 
were magnificent), but he is also one of the 
most erratic of the breed. These four per- 
formances are full of interesting things. 
Sometimes whole movements (for example, 
the slow movement of “ Les Adieux”’, 
Op. 81a, the spruce vivace finale of Op. 79) 
are bewitchingly done ; generally it is just 
phrases (such as the descending runs in the 
second page of the E minor, or that strange 
canon a little later which gets slower and 
slower in augmentation) that cause one to 
exclaim with pleasure at the playing. 

But the great virtue of the performances 
is that they constantly draw attention to the 
beauty of the music. Kempff presents a very 
clear conception of each movement (the first 
movement of “ Les Adieux” is perfectly 
coherent, despite wildnesses in the playing). 
The execution is constantly surprising. The 
balance of emphasis between the parts is 
unpredictable: one part may suddenly 
clump out ; an important counter-melody 
may disappear altogether. Sometimes the 
player will hold back the beginning of a 
phrase, while playing an equivalent phrase 
quite “straight”? (compare the various 
ways in which Kempff treats the triplet 
episodes in the first movement of Op. 78). 
He is not concerned to present a perfect 
performance. Slight slips or snatchings, a 


pedal held down a fraction too long, are © 


passed. General characteristics are a com- 
plete avoidance of “‘ massive’ tone, and 
much more staccato than one is accustomed 


to. It is all light-weight, undeniably 
mannered in delivery, and sometimes 
beautiful. 


But Kempff has cured me for ever of 
wanting to hear the E major Finale (non 
tanto mosso e molto cantabile) of Op. 90 played 
at a slower-than-usual speed. It sounds 
pleasant to start with, and more Mendel- 
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ssohnian at each repetition of the theme. In 
the last statement of this melody, Kempf 
indulges in some very soupy, Song-without- 
words inflections. A.P. 


CHOPIN. Nocturnes, Nos. 11-20, Opp. 
_ 375 48, 55, 62, Op. 72 and Op.Posth. 
Stefan Askenase (piano). D.G.G. 
DGM18263 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Rubinstein (11/54) (H)ALP1170 

Last month I was able to review most 
favourably D.G.G. DGM18262, which 
contains Askenase’s performances of the 
first ten Nocturnes. The set is now com- 
pleted ; and again Askenase plays most 
beautifully, with something of the same style 
of rubato within a reasonably strict funda- 
mental pulse that was so effective in the 
earlier disc. He displays effectively, too, 
on more than one occasion, a crafty dodge 
of pedalling which leaves those final single 
top notes suspended miraculously over the 
right chord, and not over a mush. 

Again there is direct competition with the 
excellent Rubinstein set; a competition 
not at all to be resolved by declaring one 
pianist a master, the other a beginner. In 
this Nocturne (perhaps the G major) I[ 
happen to prefer Rubinstein, in that 
(perhaps the F minor, illuminated by a 
rather unusually jaunty reading) I happen 
to prefer Askenase ; and the next man’s 
preferences might equally well be directly 
reversed. But D.G.G.’s recording does, on 
this occasion, keep up a more consistent 
standard of excellence than H.M.V.’s 
(though the clunk with which they often 
end tapes does not always provide a 
welcome coda to the music). And the 
D.G.G. set includes, too, one extra piece: 
Rubinstein added to the standard Eighteen 
Nocturnes the posthumous 19th, an early 
work in E minor; Askenase adds to these 
nineteen the Lento con gran espressione in C 
sharp minor, another early work often 
listed as the 2oth Nocturne. This, the 
D.G.G., is on all counts the set I would 
choose for myself, while remaining very 
conscious of the merits of the other. 

M.M. 


COUPERIN, F. Les Folies frangaises 
ou les Dominos. Passacaille. 
RAMEAU. Allemande ; Courante; 
1ére Gigue en Rondeau; 2éme 
Gigue en Rondeau; Le Rappel des 
Oiseaux; Rigaudon 1 et 2; Musette 
en Rondeau ; Tambourin. Liselotte 
Selbiger (harpsichord). Columbia 
33CC1 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). Available 

to special order only. 

Faced with the formidable issues of 
Couperin’s and Rameau’s complete harpsi- 
chord music recently, many will have 
ducked the whole thing as being un- 
manageable, financially impossible or 
insufficiently appealing. For such people, 
this disc would make a good consolation 
prize for what they have missed : it contains 
some of the best-known pieces of each com- 
poser in clean-cut, straightforward perform- 
ances, well recorded. Miss Selbiger has 
precise fingers and a good sense of rhythm, 
and her registration is never fussy. (The 
instrument she uses—unspecified—is an 
excellent one.) Of the two sides, the 
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ORCHES THRAL 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 
(Amsterdam) 

Conductor: Eduard Van Beinum 
Suites 1, 2, 3 and 4~J. S. Bach 

Two records ABL 3136-37 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Eugene Ormandy 
Concerto for Orchestra— 

Bartok 

ABL 3090 


A Wagner Concert 
Lohengrin—Prelude Act 3 

Die Walktire—Ride of the Valkyries 
and Magic Fire Music 

Die Meistersinger—Prelude Act 3 
Dance of the Apprentices 

Procession of the Masters 

SBR 6210 


THE ROYAL 

PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Bart. 

Casse Noisette (Nutcracker) Suite— 
Tchaikovsky 

SBR 6213 


*LEOPOLD SIMONEAU and HILDE ZADEKt 

with The Vienna Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by 

BERNHARD PAUMGARTNER 
*IDOMENEO—FUOR DEL MAR (Act 2)—-MOZART 
tDON GIOVANNI—OR SAI CHI L’ONORE (Act 1)— 
MOZART 

ABE 10009 
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CON CER TOS) 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY ’ 
with The Cleveland Orchestra 
Conductor: 

George Szell — 
Piano Concerto—DVORAK 
ABR 4052 
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*DAVID OISTRAKH and ISAAC STERN 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Conductor: 

Eugene Ormandy 

Concerto in A Minor for 

Two Violins and Strings—VIVALDI 
Violin Concerto in A Minor—J. S. BACH 

*Violin Concerto in E Major—J. S. BACH 
ABL 3138 
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ARTHUR GRUMIAUX 

with The Lamoureur Orchestra (Paris) 
conducted by Jean Fournet . 
Symphonie Espagnole—Lalo ; 
Poéme—CHAUSSON 
Tzigane—RAVEL 

ABL 3126 


NEWS EXTEN DED PLAY 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 

conducting 

The Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra of New York 
MASQUARADE SUITE—KHACHATURIAN 

NBE 11033 


WILLEM VAN OTTERLOO 

conducting The Hague Philharmonic Orchestra 
INVITATION TO THE DANCE—WEBER, orch. BERLIOZ 
PAVANE POUR UNE INFANTE DEFUNTE—RAVEL 
NBE 11021 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


THE BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET 


String Quartet No. 7 in F Major. Op. 59 (RASOUMOVSKY) 
ABR 4055 


CLIFFORD CURZON 

with Members of The Budapest Quartet 

Piano Quartet No. 2in A Major, Op. 26—BRAHMS 
ABL 3122 
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Price Guide 


(all prices inclusive of purchase tax) 





ABL RED LABEL 12-inch 38/3 
ABR RED LABEL 10-inch 288 
ABE RED LABEL 7-inch 13/23 
NBL GREEN LABEL 12-inch 33/114 
NBR GREEN LABEL 10-inch 29/9 
NBE GREEN LABEL 7-inch 11/10 
SBR GREY LABEL 10-inch 24/0 








(Favourite Music Series) 
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BRUNO WALTER 


Trae Bin TEL 
OF A PERFORMANCE: 


Bruno Walter’s Actual Rehearsals 

and Finished Recorded Performance of 
MOZART’S 

SYMPHONY NO. 36 IN C MAJOR, K.425 (‘LINZ’) 
BRUNO WALTER 

conducting 

THE COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Two 12” records — 

ABL 3161-62 


otes by Neville Cardus 





The Columbia Symphony Orchestra is a care- 
fully selected body of musicians drawn from the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and _ the 
former N.B.C. and C.B.S. orchestras. 
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Rameau is the better: in the B minor 
Passacaille of Couperin we do not plumb the 
full depths of tragedy and passion of that 
remarkable work, and the character varia- 
tions of the Folies chaconne are a little too 
detached ; but on the whole the disc is 
entirely commendable. L.S. 


FRANCK. Choral No. 1 in E major; 
Choral No. 2 in B minor; Choral 
No. 3 in A minor. 

VIVALDI-BACH. Concerto No. 2 in 
A minor, BWV593. Jeanne Demes- 
sieux (organ). Decca LXT5185 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). Recorded at the 
Organ of the Victoria Hall, Geneva. 


Franck Chorales Nos. 1-3: 
Asma (1/55) NBL5004 


The three organ Chorales of César 
Franck were his last major work, and in 
their serenity and conviction stand not 
merely at the head of his organ output but 
well up among the best of his output as a 
whole. They are not by any means identical 
in mood, but they have, obviously, similar- 
ities ; mever intended to be played as a 
group, they form one of the many collec- 
tions of music published, entirely naturally, 
on one record, but scarcely to be heard at 
their best in continuous performance. 

The warning, which is of course at least 
equally applicable to half the repertory, is 
given here because this record, and the 
music it contains, are both good enough to 
command a hearing from listeners of 
general tastes not normally especially 
addicted to organ music. For in these 
Chorales Franck really is seen at his best ; 
if there are defects in his music as a whole, 
they are often created by his extension of 
the very real qualities of the organ-loft into 
fields where these qualities are less in place. 
If his orchestration seems muddy, it is 
because for the moment he is registering an 
organ lay-out with less skill because the 
particular instrument of the moment, the 
orchestra, is unfamiliar ; with good regis- 
tration, organ or orchestral, there is no 
mud—unless intentional. If Franck’s string- 
writing seems unenterprising, it is because 
some degree of unenterprise suits the organ 
ideally, and is translated from where it is 
appropriate to where it may be thought not 
to be. But, without reservation, Franck at 
his best may be found in these Chorales. 

Jeanne Demessieux presents them with 
altogether exceptional clarity. This is 
achieved partly by a most acceptably 
clear phrasing of the music, and partly 
by extremely good registration. Mlle 
Demessieux is ready to sacrifice, in places, 
somé degree of organist’s resource—particu- 
larly of 16 ft. manual tone, or of mixture 
and mutation tone—to ensure a clear 
presentation of the music, and she is ready, 
too, to sacrifice, again in places, some degree 
of the letter of Franck’s writing where it 
seems to conflict with the spirit ; this any 
interpreter of courage must be willing to do. 
Only twice does it seem to me that her 
registration is unhappy: in the First 
Chorale there is a passage where a bourdon 
pedal fits soft manual reeds like the wrong 
glove ; and in the Third Chorale surely the 
adagio section would sound better with a 
less literal adherence to Franck’s instructions 
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and a more glamorous choice of solo stop 
for the tune ? Quite certainly the Geneva 
organ could provide such a choice if the 
demand were made, for throughout its tone- 
quality is most attractive. 

It is, too, most attractively recorded. 
Only in the degree of maximum dynamic 
contrast does there seem to be some 
restriction ; the difference in quantity of 
sound between soft passages and the 
full organ is not enough for the greatest 
effect to be forthcoming from the latter—if 
the reeds of the Geneva organ seem mildly 
inadequate it is perhaps because their very 
adequacy caused the recording engineers to 
take evasive action. As, of course, they 
must—it is a question of degree, and of 
degree dependent substantially on the 
engineers’ imponderable, the _listener’s 
reproducing equipment ; I am not trying 
to catalogue a defect in this recording so 
much as air the existence of a difficult 
problem where organ records, in particular, 
are concerned. 

For this is among the best of them ; the 
serenity of Franck’s First Chorale, the 
gravity of the Second, and the drama of the 
Third are conveyed equally successfully. 
And in each case, but particularly in the 
Third, more so than in the competing 
Philips version; this is very clearly 
recorded, but Feike Asma uses altogether 
less satisfactory registration than Jeanne 
Demessieux, and is also a much less exciting 
player when the music, admittedly in- 
frequently, demands that quality. 

Only in the choice of fill-up—Franck’s 
Piéce héroique in B minor—may the Philips 
disc be thought indubitably to have a point; 
for Bach’s arrangement of one of the Vivaldi 
Estro Armonico concertos is not particularly 
effective in comparison with the original. 
All arrangements have their purpose, or 
nobody would go to the trouble of making 
them in the first place ; but that purpose is 
nearly always derived from the fact of the 
original medium either not being available 
on the occasion concerned, or not being 
suitable for it. Organ arrangements of the 
orchestral and other classics served a 
marvellous purpose for about two centuries ; 
but the dignification of this one with Bach’s 
name as the arranger does not, or should 
not, really promote it out of the utility class. 

Even so, and in spite of a rhythmic lapse 
in the last movement probably caused by 
a bad tape-join, listening to it is certainly 
no hardship. And the record it belongs to 
is indubitably a first-class one. M.M. 


SCHUBERT. Sonata in A major for 
Piano, D.959. Sonata in A minor 
for Piano, D.537. Friedrich Wiihrer 
(piano). Vox PLg130 (12 in., 39s. 74d.) 

Schubert wrote several sonatas in 
minor; this is the one that starts in 
six-eight, written in 1817, and it is paired 
with one of the late sonatas possibly because 
the composer happened to use the same tune 
in both of them. Probably he never 
expected the earlier work to be published, 
and in the last year of his life borrowed this 
tune for the very good reason that he liked 
it. And so do most of us. But I am not 
quite sure that Friedrich Wihrer shows 
enough affection for the earlier version in 
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the middle movement of the A minor 
(** Allegretto quasi Andantino ”’), scamper- 
ing through it at 48 bars to the minute, 
whereas he sensibly takes the finale of the 
great A major (“ Allegretto’) at 33 bars 
a minute, and you’d expect a middle move- 
ment to be slower than a finale. However, 
he makes a good job of the other move- 
ments of the A minor, a work made the 
more interesting by Schubert’s mania at 
this time for modulation, and even per- 
suaded me that the finale was worth 
listening to. But the A major is of course 
much more worth our attention. Wihrer 
starts the first movement splendidly and it 
is not his fault if Schubert develops his 
themes so enterprisingly in the exposition 
that he has nothing left to say in the 
development proper. The slow movement 
is a wonderful piece, a sketch surely for the 
one in Schubert’s last and best sonata, the 
B flat. Wihrer’s runs are not always 
perfectly executed, there is rather much 
surface noise at the start of side 2 on my 
copy, and the top of the piano has a 
tendency to sound further away than the 
middle register. But the intelligent, com- 
petent playing, and the beauty of this 
not-too-familiar music make this an attrac- 
tive disc. 


SCHUMANN. Davidsbiindlertinze, 
Op. 6. 
MENDELSSOHN. Studies, Op. 104, 


Book II. Edith Fischer (piano). 
H.M.V. CLP1071 (12 in., 33s. 114d.). 


Davidsbindlertanze : 
Demus (11/54) WLP5232 
Wuehrer (9/56) PL8860 
Studies, Op. 104 : 
Gianoli (5/55) WLP5329 


By some chance it is many years since I 
last heard Schumann’s Davidsbiindler or 
looked at the music, and I mention this 
because it may account in part for the very 
great pleasure this record gave me. 
Schumann does not always ‘‘ wear well ”’, 
apart from the songs, and his instrumental 
music often sounds at its best if you have 
not heard it for some time. But I find it 
hard to believe that these delightful pieces 
would soon pall. Here, surely, is Schumann 
at his very best, inventive, romantic and 
immensely charming. Miss Fischer takes a 
side and a half over the work, giving us 
most, though not all, of the repeats, and 
she seems to have the measure of this music 
except for a lack of clarity at times ; for 
instance bar 4 of XV and the last page 
of XVII, where too much sustaining pedal 
make it hard to tell just what notes she is 
playing. Also I would have liked the last 
piece of all to have sounded more nostalgic. 

The Mendelssohn studies are among his 
best piano pieces, but I fear that Miss 
Fischer chooses to play them quite absurdly 
fast, especially the second. Clarity and 
evenness at this tempo would be well- 
nigh impossible, and one turned with 
relief to Miss Gianoli’s much slower 
(but still pretty quick) performance. The 
latter is also to be preferred in the third 
study, to which she brings lightness and 
grace, whereas Miss Fischer, rushing it, 
makes it buzz like an over-weight bee. 

The piano quality on this disc is reason- 
ably good. R.F. 
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THE SAXOPHONE, Vol. 6. Sonate 
ur saxophone et piano (Creston). 
Eskualdunak (Lantier). Tableaux 
de Provence (Maurice). Quatre 
Etudes—Caprices (Massis). Marcel 
Mule (saxophone), Solange Robin 
(piano). Decca LXT5221 (12 in, 
39s. 74d.). 

The most substantial of these pieces is 
the Paul Creston sonata, a_ serious 
three-movement work extremely well 
written for the saxophone. It will engender 
interest in other of Creston’s output for 
the instrument that must have taken his 
fancy ; the Saxophone Concerto certainly, 
the Suite possibly. Pierre Lantier’s music 
is more slender ; and what Eskualdunak are, 
or an Eskualdunak is, I am afraid I neither 
know nor can think of where to start trying 
to find out. Paule Maurice offers the most 
entertaining of all the music, and his 
Sketches of Provence offer, too, further 
linguistic diversion by being titled in what 
I take to be Provencal: Farandoulo di 
chatouno ; Cansoun per ma mio; La Boumiano; 
Dis Alyscamps Vamo souspire; and Lou 
Cabridan. Finally (though this is_ not, 
programme-wise, at all a happy position 
for them) the unaccompanied Etudes- 
Caprices of Amable Massis live effectively 
up to their title. 

They also, of course, spotlight the princi- 
pal feature of the record, running by now 
the risk of being taken for granted: the 
quite superlative playing of Marcel Mule, 
master of technique, tone, intonation, and 
style alike. The effectiveness of Solange 
Robin’s agreeable piano-playing, however, 
is somewhat impaired by a saxophone- 
heavy balance more suitable to an accom- 
panied solo than to chamber music of the 
order of the Creston sonata; but it is the 
only blemish on a first-class recording. 
Perhaps, anyway, it was intentional; it 
may have stemmed from an_ earnest 
endeavour to fulfil the label-threatened 
intention of Demonstrating a Selmer Saxo- 
phone. M.M. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE KEY- 
BOARD MUSIC, Vol. 2. Adagietto ; 
Fugato (Angles); Sonata in G minor 
(Soler) ; Sonata in D 
(Ferrer) ; Sonata in A 
(Freixanet) ; Toccata in C 
(Anon.) ; Fuga in A minor; Sonata 
in C major; Minuet in A minor; 
Toccata in D minor; Minuet in 
F minor; Sonata in C minor; 
Toccata in G minor (Seixas). Felicja 
Blumental (piano). Decca LXT5218 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Most of this is pretty small beer, proving 
little save that most of Domenico Scarlatti’s 
pupils and followers lacked that great 
master’s originality and invention. Out of 
seven pieces, for example, by Seixas, who 
worked with Scarlatti in the Royal Chapel 
in Lisbon, few rate anything much higher 
than use as occasional fill-ups between radio 
programmes. His C major Sonata raises a 
flicker of curiosity by being in three move- 
ments, unlike most of the Iberian keyboard 
sonatas of the time; but the C minor 
(intrinsically better music) returns to the 
simple binary form. His Fuga in A minor, 
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incidentally, is not a fugue at all, but a 
bright little two-part invention which is not 
even imitative save for the first three notes. 
An occasional unexpected modulation (as 
in the Angles Fugato) or key-change (in the 
Ferrer) lightens the general air of sameness 
about all these pieces ; but Mme Blumental 
cannot be absolved from the charge of 
having failed to bring them to life. Only 
in the Ferrer (the sole work here originally 
for piano and not harpsichord, and a 
definite “‘find”’) does she use more imagina- 
tion, and the gain in verve is striking. The 
recording is clean and faithful—too faithful 
to conceal the fact that, though the general 
effect passes muster, Mme Blumental’s 
finger technique is by no means impeccable. 
The final Toccata on side 2, by the way, is in 
D minor, not G minor as on the label. L.S. 


CHORAL AND SONG 


BRAHMS. Die Sonne scheint nicht 
mehr; Da unten im Tale; Dort 
in den Weiden steht ein Haus; 
Schwesterlein, Schwesterlein ; 
Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir nicht 
barfuss gehn; Mein Madel hat 
einen Rosenmund from “‘49 Deutsche 
Volkslieder’’. 


WOLF. Mein Liebster hat zu Tische 
mich geladen; Du denkst mit 
einem Fadchen; Mein Liebster is 
so klein; Ich hab’ in Penna from 
**Italienisches Liederbuch”. 
Schlafendes Jesuskind (M6rike). 
Bedeckt mich mit Blumen from 
*“‘Spanisches Liederbuch”. Jacqueline 
Delman (soprano), Ivor Newton 
(piano). Decca LW5254 (10 in., 
19s. 6d.). 

It is good to have Schlafendes Fesuskind 
(The sleeping Christ-child), one of Wolf’s 
most beautiful sacred songs, included in this 
collection—for the first time in this country 
on LP. It is many years since I heard the 
record he made of it, but I still recall the 
exquisitely tender way John McCormack 
sang the song: and, particularly, the very 
soft repetition of the opening phrase in the 
last bars of the vocal part, marked to be sung 
** as though lost in deep thought ”’. 

Wolf’s orchestration of the piano part was 
used in this recording and this, being more 
flexible, makes it easier to effect a con- 
vincing link between voice and accom- 
paniment when the latter completes the 
vocal phrase with a full close (after the word 
“‘unterlegte’’) than is possible on the piano. 
Again the very soft tone called for in the 
opening and closing bars of the song is not 
achieved when the piano is used, or at any 
rate not in a recording. The link mentioned 
above could, however, have been better 
managed than it is on the present disc. 

The poem, by Morike, is, as in Auf ein 
altes Bild, a meditation on an old picture, 
in this case one by Francesco Albani 
(1578-1660). 

Jacqueline Delman captures some, but 
not all, of the interior spirit of the song and 
phrases well in spite of just too long a pause 
after the first three words, “Sohn der 


Jungfrau, Himmelskind ”’, which it would 


be fussy to mention did not every detail tell 
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in singing Lieder. If the performance is noi 
an entire success—it needs an artist with 
greater control over soft shades of tone and 
more sensitive accompanying—t is a sincere 
effort and the only one at present available 
to us. 

Both artists are more successful in Bedeck-! 
mich mit Blumen (Bedeck me with flowers), 
another Wolf song new to LP and one of 
much lyrical beauty ; one also that lies in a 
very pleasant part of Miss Delman’s voice. 
These two songs are the most substantia! 
things in the collection. The light numbers 
from the Italienisches Liederbuch are not sung 
with as much point as Irmgard Seefried 
brought to them in her D.G.G. disc 
(DGM 18192) and the singer’s enunciation 
is blurred in some of the quick phrases in 
two of them. The slow song, Du denkst mit 
einen Fadchen, is, therefore, the most successful 
of these. As in Miss Seefried’s disc, the loud 
chord, after a bar’s rest, in Ich hab’ in Penna, 
that gives point to the girl’s triumphant 
announcement of ten lovers in Castiglione 
is so reduced in tone that the effect is lost. 
On the disc, by the way, Schlafendes Fesuskind 
is immediately preceded by Mein Liebster 
hat zu Tische mich geladen, which is extra- 
ordinarily inept, and not a thing any artist 
would do in a recital. The songs from the 
Italienisches Liederbuch should obviously have 
come after Bedeckt mich mit Blumen. 

Of the Brahms folk-songs Die Sonne scheint 
nicht mehr and Feinsliebchen, du sollst mir nicht 
barfuss gehn are both new to LP. Miss 
Delman sings her choice of these with 
freedom and variety, but does not discover 
all the pathos in Da unten im Tale: for that, 
and any other virtues missing in this group, 
one must go to Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s disc 
(Columbia 33CX1044). 

The piano tone is wooden at times on 
this disc, but the voice is well recorded and 
the balance good. 


CHARPENTIER. Messe de Minuit. 
Claudine Collart (soprano), Jeanne 
Fort (soprano), Marie Thérése Cahn 
(contralto), Gerard Friedman 
(tenor), Georges Abdoun (bass), 
Ensemble Vocale de Paris, Paris 
Chamber Music Society Orchestra 
conducted by André Jouve. 


VIVALDI. “ Gloria ’’. Pierrette Alarie 
(soprano), Marie Thérése Cahn 
(contralto), Orchestre de la Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire de 
Paris conducted by André Jouve. 
London Ducretet-Thomson DTL 93080 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Charpentier’s delightful and festive Mid- 
night Mass, in which each section is based on 
the melody of a quasi-popular Noél, was 


enthusiastically reviewed by Denis Stevens 


in the issue of December 1954 and makes a 
very acceptable coupling to the Vivaldi 
Gloria, except for those who already possess 
it but want the latter. The approach of 
Christmas will perhaps solve that difficulty. 

There is a great deal of fine music in the 
Vivaldi Gloria (which has been “ realised ” 
by Alfredo Casella) and one feels the con- 
siderable length of the setting only in the 
contralto solo Qui Sedes which, though 
attractive in itself, goes on too long at this 
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30 c.p.s. to 15 ke/s. 
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@ Fill in the coupon now for full 
details—including prices. 
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GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD., AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. _— 
Telephone : WEMbley 1200 Cables : Goodaxiom, Wembley, England. 


Scottish Distributors : LAND, SPEIGHT & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
2, Fitzroy Place, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 


LOUDSPEAKER CABINET 


In the new ‘VISCOUNT’ enclosure provision is made for the TREBAX high frequency pressure 
unit to be mounted in the front baffle. The aperture for this purpose is blanked-off by a 
detachable panel. A similar arrangement in the rear wall facilitates the fitting, of a 
variable attenuator for the TREBAX. 


The TREBAX unit may be used either with the AXIOM 150 Mk. II (15 watts) or with 
the AXIOM 22 Mk. II (20 watts) in the ‘VISCOUNT’ enclosure. The crossover 
frequency should be 5,000 c.p.s., for which purpose CROSSOVER UNIT type XO.5,000 
—another new Goodmans product—should be used. 





GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD., Axiom Works, Wembley, Middx. 
Full details and prices of 2-way systems please. 
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Division 


A First-Class Service 


We offer a first-class service to record 
enthusiasts throughout this country and 
abroad. 

Our premises in Trafalgar Square have 
been completely redesigned and are 
now one of the most up-to-date in the 
country. Here you will find every type 
of record, both standard and LP, with 
all types of accessories and fully 
experienced staff ready to help with 
your record requirements. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
If you are unable to visit us, our Mail 


To Record Enthusiasts 


Order Service will execute your orders 
with the minimum delay and _ the 
maximum care. All orders over £2.0.0 
for LP records are sent post free in 
special poly-sealed outer covers. 
Records are minutely examined for 
flaws before despatch and are packed 
with the utmost care. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 

We operate an export service to all parts 
of the world, free of Purchase Tax. 
Export orders of £10.0.0 or over sent 
post, packing and insurance free. 
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POLYFOTO RECORD DIVISION 
I Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 


W.C.1. 


Telephone : WHitehall 3926 
. where you will 


be warmly 


welcomed by people who share your 


interest in recorded music. 


va 
Free Monthly List of all New Releases 


gladly sent on request 
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FAMOUS VERSE SPOKEN BY THE POETS THEMSELVES 


CAEDMON 


Recordings of the Spoken Word 


DYLAN THOMAS—Recites his own poetry 


VOL. 1—Fern Hill; A Child’s Christmas in Wales (Short 
story); Do Not Go Gentle into that Good Night; In the 
White Giant’s Thigh; Ballad of the Long-Legged Bait; 
Ceremony After a Fire Raid. 1—12” TC1002 


voL. 2—If I Were Tickled by the Rub of Love; Should 
Lanterns Shine; And Death Shall Have No Dominion; A 
Refusal to Mourn the Death, By Fire, of a Child in 
London; A Winter’s Tale; There Was a Saviour, Poem on 
his Birthday; Lament. 1—12” TC1018 


VOL. 3—Reading A Few Words of a Kind (a humorous 
little talk on himself), Over Sir John’s Hill, The Hunch- 
back in the Park, On the Marriage of a Virgin, In Coun- 
try Sleep, and other poems, previously unrecorded. 


1—12" TC1043 
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(LONG PLAY RECORDS) 


Hearing Poetry 


A spoken anthology of English poetry, introduced by 
Mark Van Doren, with readings by Hurd Hatfield, Jo 
Van Fleet and Frank Silvera. Text included. 


VOLUME 1 Chaucer to Milton TC1021 
VOLUME 2 Dryden to Browning TC1022 
Edgar Allan Poe TC1028 


— Read by Basil Rathbone 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 1Tc1023 
— Read by Alfred Drake 


Oscar Wilde Fairy Tales TC1044 
. — Read by Basil Rathbone 


T. S. Eliot — Read by the Poet TC1045 


The above recordings are pressed in the Union of South Africa and 
are available for export to all dealers in the United Kingdom and 
Australia at distributor’s prices. Write for our catalogue. 


Trade Enquiries invited: 


RECORD DISTRIBUTING CO. (PTY.) LTD., P.O. Box 7734, Johannesburg, South Africa 
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point in the work, when one is expecting the 
final chorus. This proves to be, after a very 
brief return (in Quoniam tu solus sanctus) to 
the brilliant mood of the opening chorus, a 
splendid fugue that makes an exhilarating 
conclusion. 

The predominantly chordal and moving 
Et in terra pax and the fugal Propter magnum 
are other fine choral sections, while con- 
trasted with them are a light and dancing 
Laudamus te set as a duet for the two soloists 
(not, as the sleeve says, a “soprano duet”’ !) 
and a pastoral Domine Deus for soprano solo 
with oboe obbligato which bears no relation 
whatsoever to the text but makes a charm- 
ing sound. Domine Deus, Agnus Det is set as a 
contralto solo with choral interjections. 

The performance is a lively one, well sung 
and played by all concerned, and the 
recording is excellent, except for a noticeable 
change of level in Laudamus te (and, to a 


lesser extent, in Domine Deus) in which the — 


orchestra sounds as if it were playing 
“ off-stage’: the sound is clear but 
remote. This, in view of the general success 
of the issue, cannot be considered a serious 
fault. A.R. 


SCHUTZ. 2 Symphoniae Sacrae : 
Attendite; Fili mi, absalom. Josef 
Greindl (bass) with Instrumental 

ent. D.G.G. EPA37012 
(Vi in., 16s. 8id.). 

One of the outstanding discs in H.M.V.’s 
History of Music in Sound was Schiitz’s 
setting of the episode of Saul’s conversion 
on the road to Damascus, Saul, Saul, was 
verfolgst du mich ? (H.M.S. 53, Vol. 5), which 
was given a fine perf. rmance and recording. 

The piece comes from the third and last 
set of the Symphoniae Sacrae (1650) and is 
undoubtedly the masterpiece of the entire 
collection. Fili mi, absalom (a solo scena, not 
a choral work) comes from the first set of 
these pieces, which Schiitz composed after 
his second visit to Italy in 1628, undertaken 
in order to study the latest trends in Italian 
music and above all the works of “ the 
sagacious Monteverdi’’, as Schiitz called 
him. The result was his adoption of the 
concertato style and of the wide variety of 
instruments used, in a very expressive way, 
in the collection. Latin texts were set only 
in the first set of the Symphoniae Sacrae, 
German ones in the rest. 

David’s bitter lament over the death of his 
son Absalom, the subject of the text, “‘ has 
the sombre and majestic accompaniment 
of four trombones, which enclose the bass 
voice with counterpoint of superb intensity ”’ 
(Grove V). 

The vocal part, after the instrumental 
sinfonia, begins with a series of rising and 
falling thirds and is at first accompanied only 
by the organ. A second sinfonia, in quicker 
time, leads to David’s impassioned cry, “‘ O 
that I had died instead of you, Absalom, my 
son ’ 

There are two sinfonie also in the setting 
of the psalm Attendite, popule meus, legem 
meam on the reverse, and also from the same 
source: but there is no change of tempo in 
the piece and a certain amount of florid 
writing for the voice. Joseph Greindl 
declaims the psalm_well but, like so many 
German singers, introduces unwanted 
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aspirates into the florid passages: he is also 
good in David’s lament if rather inflexible 
in tone, which makes the piece less moving 
than it might be. 

The excellent trombone quartet are 
recorded rather too loudly and no doubt the 
use of sackbuts, with their quieter and more 
mellow tone, would have been preferable if 
they had been available. I note that Klaus 
Fischer-Dieskau, perhaps a relative of the 
singer, presides at the positive organ. In 
general the recording is clear and good. 
This is one of the first 45 r.p.m. discs to 
be issued by D.G.G. and it is most welcome. 
There is a wealth of very little known music 
im the Symphoniae Sacrae and I hope we may 
be given many more of them. The card 
accompanying the disc bears only the Latin 
texts and has two small misprints ; pro te is 
printed as one word not two, and popule 
appears as papule. It should be noted that 
the text of David’s lament comes from the 
Second Book of Samuel (not indicated on the 
card), and that the psalm is No. 78 in the 
A.V., No. 77 in the Vulgate. A.R. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF SPANISH 
SONG (1300-1800). Gothic Period : 
Mariam matrem; Ay, triste vida 
corporal (anon.). Renaissance 
Period : Qué es mi vida preguntais 
(Cornago) ; Pastorcico non te aduer- 
mas; Ay, luna que reluces (anon.) ; 
Porqué es dama tanto quereros ; No 
me lIlames segalaherba (Pisador) ; De 
dénde venis amore (Valderrabano). 
Baroque Period: En esta larga 
ausencia ; Cancién de cuna (anon.) ; 
Molinillo que mueles amores (del 
Vado) ; Confiado jilguerillo (Literes) ; 
Seguidillas religiosas (Pla) ; Jilguerillo 
con pico de oro (de Laserna); El 
Canapé (Palomino). Victoria de 
Los Angeles (soprano), Instru- 
mental Ensemble. H.M.V. ALP1393 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

H.M.V. ‘should be thanked for issuing 
this long overdue reminder that Spanish 
music does not consist exclusively of (a) 
Falla, Granados & Co.; (b) the Golden Age 
polyphonists, and (c) cante flamenco. 
Victoria de los Angeles herself makes the 
point in her introduction that modern 
Spanish music is but “ the living testimony 
to the continuity . . . of the ancient Spanish 
musical tradition ”’—a conscious building 
of the present on the past, as preached by 
Eximeno and by Pedrell; and here the 
famous soprano pays tribute to “ this 
neglected, even unknown, facet of Spanish 
song ”’ by presenting it to to-day’s public. 
That practically every song on this disc will 
indeed be unknown to all but specialists is 
true ; but it is to be hoped that recognition 
of the undoubted treasures here will whet 
appetites for more of this vast and neglected 
repertoire. 

The songs on this disc, as is made clear 
in an admirably informative note, fall into 
three periods: the first two from the Gothic 
(fourteenth century), the next six from the 
Renaissance (fifteenth-sixteenth century), 
and the remaining seven from the Baroque 
(seventeenth-eighteenth century). The 
problem of historically accurate accompani- 
ments immediately presents itself ; and it is 


. love-song never fails to move me. 
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somewhat disappointing that, after their 
enterprise in recording this collection at all 
(and presenting it in a sleeve with a Velaz- 
quez reproduction), H.M.V. should have 
side-stepped the challenge by employing 
modern instruments and, in one or two 
cases (e.g. the Cancidn de cuna), conspicu- 
ously modern arrangements. This is the 
more surprising in that the explanatory 
material is signed by a musician who runs 
a famous ensemble of early instruments— 
with whom, in fact, Victoria de los Angeles 
made her début in Barcelona in 1944. Too 
much need not be made of this, however : 
the instrumental accompaniments through- 
out are excellently, if anonymously, played, 
and it is only in two items that anachronism 
becomes intrusive—in No me llames segala- 
herba, where the harpsichord gives an 
effect totally different from that of the 
proper instrument for this repertoire, the 
vihuela de mano, and in Mariam matrem, where 
the use of two violins with the voice inverts 
the counterpoint, with occasionally startling 
effect. 

This aspect apart, however, there can be 
little but warm praise for this disc. Victoria 
de los Angeles sings ravishingly (particu- 
larly in her lower register), and there are 
so many splendid things in this collection 
that the only way to give you any idea of 
them is to get you to listen to it. Myself, 
I find most affecting the two earliest pieces 
here—the wonderful Hymn to the Virgin 
from the Llibre vermell at Montserrat and the 
Oriental-sounding solo vocal line from the 
Mystery of Elche; and the melodic beauty 
of the two Pisador songs and the Cornago 
The 
Baroque items, if rather less intense in 
feeling (elegance and restrained taste were 
universal desiderata in the eighteenth 
century), are also of great interest: the 
lovely En esta larga ausencia (words by Lope 
de Vega) was justly famous in its time ; the 
remarkable Seguidillas religiosas by Pla 
(from a mid-eighteenth-century religious 
play) represent a nationalist reaction against 
the prevailing, and heayy-handed, Italian 
musical influence ; and even to those who 
do not understand the language the 
picaresque song from El Canapé is bound to 
appeal—especially sung with the charm and 
vivacity with which it is invested here. 

L.S. 


ARIE ANTICHE. Toglietemi la Vita 
Ancor from “Il Pompeo”; Se 
Florindo é Fedele from “ La Donna 
Ancora é Fedele” (A. Scarlatti). 
Vezzosette e Care Pupillette (Fal- 
conieri). Stizzoso, mio Stizzoso 
from “‘ La Serva Padrona”’; Se tu 
m/’ami (Pergolesi). Ah, mio cor 
from “* Alcina ” (Handel). Chi Vuol 
la Zingarella from “I Zingari in 
Fiera” (Paisiello). Amarilla, mia 
bella (Caccini). Irma Kolassi 
(mezzo-soprano), Jacqueline Bon- 
neau (piano). Decca LW5245 (10 in., 
19s. 6d.). 

This Greek-French mezzo soprano is a 
singer I usually listen to with pleasure. I 
like the timbre of her voice and in Jewish, 
Greek and French melodies she has often 
sung with fervour and deep imagination. 
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But these famous old Italian songs are acute 
tests of technical ability—which is one 
reason they are given to students, quite 
apart from their intrinsic charm. Miss 
Kolassi at some points hardly acquits 
herself better than those semi-fledged 
students one is apt to hear on the B.B.C. 
home service at 9 a.m. She snatches for 
breath—audibly, being far too near the 
microphone, and the unevenness of her 
scale and the barely successful attemps at 
volume control simply cannot be over- 
looked on the ground that a pleasing 
personality is transmitted. To test these 
critical assertions you should try (for fast 
snatched breaths) Pergolsei’s ‘“‘Se tu 
m’ami’”’, for uneven scale listen to the 
close of “‘Ah mio cor” from Handel’s 
Alcina; for well meaning but not quite 
successful attempts at a half voice or a true 
diminuendo, listen to the close of Caccini’s 
Amarillis. I am sorry to be hard on this 
usually nice performer, but no good is done 
by making permanent recorded appearances 
in public tests such as these in which you are 
below par. The accompaniments are per- 
fectly adequate. P.H.-W. 


OPERATIC 


BEETHOVEN. Fidelio. 
Don Fernando 
Nicola Moscona (bass) 
Don Pizarro 
Herbert Janssen (bass-bar.) 
Florestan Jan Peerce (ten.) 
Leonore Rose Bampton (sop.) 
Rocco Sidor Belarsky (bass) 
Marzelline Eleanor Steber (sop.) 
Jaquino Joseph Laderoute (ten.) 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Arturo Tosca- 
nini. Chorus Master: Peter 
Wilhousky. H.M.V. ALP1304-5 
(two 12 in., 79s. 3d.). Recording of 
broadcast performances, December 
10th and 17th, 1944. 
Furtwaengler (5/54) (H)ALP1130-2 

Three names—Beethoven, Fidelio, and 
Toscanini—will be enough for many people 
and will ask no more. Though they may 
find the following of interest. 

The new Fidelio goes onto four LP sides, 
as opposed to the six occupied by the 
previous complete version (reviewed by 
A.R. in May 1954). ‘“‘ Complete” in the 
sense that room is found for the Leonora 
No. 3, without which we should probably 
feel cheated, though it really has no 
business here ; while the spoken dialogue, 
except in the melodrames of the dungeon 
scene, is cut—giving an effect to anyone 
who did not know the work that this was an 
opera of continuous music and not an opéra 
comique, as it properly is. Moods are some- 
times hereby made to change too rapidly : 
but one concedes the omissions, in the 
interest of time—space—money. The inter- 
polated Leonora No. 3 starts the last side 
and is “ scrolled off”, so that it may be left 
out if one wishes. Otherwise the new set is 
not scrolled at all, as the Vienna performe 
ance was, so that it is difficult to pick out 
individual “‘numbers’’, should you wish to. 

** New ” is also a relative term meaning : 
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publication over here. Actually this Tosca- 
nini version, made up from two broadcasts 
of 12 years ago, is older in time than 
Furtwangler’s, which was made just after 
the inaugural gala seasion at the new Vienna 
opera and with the cast and orchestra 
which had performed it on the opening 
night. These discs get more on to each 
side—the first side for instance concludes 
with the little march ; which in the Vienna 
set is already the second band of the second 
side: and so on. Also, Toscanini’s speeds 
are appreciably faster in many instances. 

Judging between the two is not at all 
easy: to this opera, unique, one brings a 
special set of expectations and very varying 
responses. Music which is alternately 
sublime and homely, heroic and simple 
almost to the point of being humdrum, 
establishes a whole phalanx of contradictory 
postulates. Is one to insist on heroism and 
make allowances for the fact that heroes find 
it hard to wear clogs ? Or insist first on the 
homely, the simple and the natural sound- 
ing and make corresponding allowance for 
*‘ ordinary ” characters dealing somewhat 
unheroically with the sublime ? Comparing 
these two versions is made further difficult 
by the actual variability of one issue being 
taken from broadcast tapes. 

In a very general way, I would say that 
those who already have the grand Furt- 
wangler set, with its somewhat overstrained 
Leonora (Martha Médl) but generally very 
authentically German sounding cast, should 
hesitate before abandoning it in favour of 
the Toscanini with a cast not so noticeably 
better, at least as far as Germanic authen- 
ticity goes. Rose Bampton enunciates 
German clearly and plausibly, but she acts 
with her voice less well than Médl: there is 
less Innigkeit, less of the heroism we remember 
from Lotte Lehmann’s interpretation. On 
the other hand her voice sounds better 
placed and less out of condition than 
Médl’s ;_ the top is free and has a real 
soprano ring (as in the allegro of ““Abscheu- 
licher’’). The veteran Janssen, too, sounds 
better than Edelmann in the villain’s 
formidable aria—though there the quality 
of the recording is better in the Vienna set. 
In the matter of cast otherwise I would 
somewhat prefer the Vienna soloists, though 
the N.B.C. chorus in the ultimate pans of 
joy sound as if they had more deeper 
reserves of exuberant joy. 

Furtw4ngler’s handling of the score was 
masterly and the recording was all very 
much of a piece: ‘Toscanini’s is also 
masterly, but the recorded quality varies 
from bright to just faintly distorted. And 
there are one or two curious smudges in the 
ensemble, as if the maestro’s_ titanic 
spontaneity had taken the players off their 
guard (one such occurs in the menacing 
orchestral passage which ushers in Florestan’s 
“Welch dunkel . . .” in the dungeon 
scene). Then there are some shifts of level 
hard to account for: for instance the 
Prisoners’ Chorus seems to have been 
inserted afterwards like a gusset in a coat 
(and it will be recalled that it did not make 
its true theatrical effect in the Vienna set 
either). After it is over, we jump back to 
the soloists, like a sudden close-up in a 
Again towards the end of the dungeon 
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scene where in the theatre the mounting 
excitement comes out at you in a rising tide, 
the performance here seems, on _ the 
contrary, to recede like a camera slowly 
panning backwards to take in an ever 
widening (but more distant) scene. 

But, and it is an overriding “ but.”’ for a 
great many people, Toscanini at many 
points brings an exhilaration to the music 
which is, quite simply, more purely thrilling 
than the stately and deeply considered 
interpretation by Furtwangler. I suggest 
that you try, one against the other, the trio 
beginning “ Mein Sénnchen ... ” and 
play through each version from there to 
the end of Scene 1. It is not that Toscanini 
is a fraction brisker: it is that the ideal 
concept of the music and the performance 
of it suddenly fuses into one and the same 
thing. One is no longer conscious of music 
being made ; it is the thing itself, and as 
the short orchestral postlude lets the 
pressure down again, one resumes one’s 
ordinary breath rate exactly as one does in a 
theatre at the fall of a cutain on some scene 
which has burned you up like oxygen and 
made you forget everything about yourself 
and where you are. The scene, which brings 
the American players and singers to full 
incandescence, is an example of ‘Toscanini’s 
unique deamon (and unique is the keyword 
for this opera). For it, and some other like 
wonders, you may be prepared to jetison 
the steadier and finally less obtrusive 
qualities of Furtwangler and the honourable 
Vienna gala cast. 

I should make it clear that the American 
cast “‘copes’’ magnificently—however znuch 
one may feel them out of touch with the 
German character of the dramatic element 
and the declamatory German style. Both 
Peerce and Miss Bampton are marvellously 
on top of *‘O namenlose Freude ” even at 
this pace, and for once Toscanini never 
seems to be overdriving anyone. It must 
indeed have been a thrilling couple of 
broadcasts and the issue is one well worth 
making, possibly of buying, certainly of com- 
paring with the fine six-sided Furtwangler 
performance from Vienna. That either 
version makes a quite wonderful impression 
is of course only to be expected. P.H.-W. 


ORFF. Excerpts from “Antigonae”— 
Scenes IV and V. Christel Goltz 
(soprano), Hermann Uhde (bari- 
tone), Josef Greindl (bass), Hilde 


Réssl-Majdan (contralto), Mem- 
bers of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra and the Vienna State 
Opera Chorus conducted by Hein- 
rich Hollresiser. Philips ABL3116 
(12 in., 38s. 3d.). 

Karl Orff has had a resounding success 


‘with his stage works, all of which conform 


to his theory that the end has come for the 
entire classic, romantic, neo-classic tradi- 
tions, or any extension of these, including 
12-tone, a theory that makes him regard 
himself as a new beginning in music. 

His new musical order, as we know best 
here from his Carmina Burana, consists of 
great simplicity of presentation, with 
melody, when used, that grows out of 
rhythm not out of harmony, and a strongly 
rhythmic bias: and it is displayed at its 
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Decca cATALogues 


Main Decca-group catalogue of all 
microgroove records issued up to 
and including April 1955 —704 pp. 7/6 


Combined quarterly Decca-group catalogue 
of microgroove records issued from May 
1955 to April 1956 inclusive—276 pp. 2/6 


These two catalogues, together with all sup- 
plements to date are available from us at the 
special inclusive price of 10/- (post free) 


New Decca catalogue of all (Decca only) records 


of all types issued since the respective microgroove 
and 78 r.p.m. main catalogues— 160 pp. = 2/- 


New Brunswick cataldgue of all records 
of all types issued since the respective 
microgroove and 78 r.p.m.. main 
catalogues — 60 pp. 1/3 








LONDON. 
_ DUCRETET-THOMSON 
| RECOROS 


MUSIQUE CONCRETE, Vol. 1 
Published under the auspices of UNESCO 
DTL 93090 (Ducretet-Thomson L.P.) 


Beethoven 
Sonata in C major for Piano, 
Opus 53—‘Waldstein’; 
Sonata in E major for Piano, Opus 109 


LILI KRAUS 
DTL 93108 (Ducretet-Thomson L.P.) 


Louis Couperin 


Complete works for Harpsichord 
(3rd record from set of five) 


RUGGERO GERLIN 
OL 50109 (Oiseau-Lyre L.P.) 
(Available during November ) 


MR. BACH AT VAUXHALL GARDENS 
Vauxhall songs 
ELSIE MORISON 
with THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
directed from the harpsichord 


by THURSTON DART 


J. C. Bach: Sei canzonette, Opus 4, Nos. 1-3; 


Organ Concerto in F major, Opus 7, No. 2; 
Sei Canzonette, Opus 4, Nos. 4-6 
JENNIFER VYVYAN and ELSIE MORISON 

THURSTON DART (Organ and Harpsichord) 


directing THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
OL 50132 (Oiseau-Lyre L.P.) 


J. S. Bach 
Sonatas for Flute and Harpsichord, Vol. 2 
Sonata in A major and Sonata in E flat major ; 
Sonata in B minor and Sonata in A minor for Flute solo 
JEAN-PIERRE RAMPAL 


with ROBERT VEYRON-LACROIX 


DTL 93107 (Ducretet-Thomson L.P.) 


A VIOLIN RECITAL BY DEVY ERLIH 
Ravel: Sonata for Violin and Piano and 
Pugnani-Kreisler: Prelude and allegro; 
Ravel: Tzigane and Habanera and Albéniz: 
Tango, Opus 165, No. 2 and Falla-Kreisler: 
Spanish dance (from ‘La vida breve’) 
DEVY ERLIH 


and MAURICE BUREAU 
DTL 93106 (Ducretet-Thomson L.P.) 


AGLI EDITIONS DI 


LOISEAU-LYRE 


| RECOROS 
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JACOBEAN CONSORT MUSIC 
works by Coperario, Ward, Lupo, Hume and Gibbons 
THURSTON DART 


directing THE JACOBEAN ENSEMBLE 
OL 50133 (Oiseau-Lyre L.P.) 


DANCES OF SHAKESPEARE’S TIME 
Dances by Dowland, Simpson, Phillips, 
Holborne, Farrant, Johnson, Adson, 
Ferrabosco II and Brade 
THURSTON DART (Harpsichord) directing 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
OL 50127 (Oiseau-Lyre L.P.) 





Decca CATALOGUES 


Complete list of Decca-group 


extended play (45 r.p.m.) records 


up to and including June 1956 6d. 


Quarterly index of Decca-group 
78 r.p.m. and (ordinary) 45 r.p.m. 
records issued since the respective 
main 78 r.p.m. catalogues and 


up to and including June 1956 1 /- 


(Various main 78 r.p.m. catalogues 
available on request) 











Decca jazz supplements issued 


quarterly—eight now available, 


ninth in preparation: prices from 3d.-9d. 


Monthly supplements issued for all types of 
record on each label when any records have been 


issued during preceding month ld. 


Jazz on L.P.’s 2/6 


Jazz on 78’s 1 /- 
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most austere in Antigonae. Is this opera, as 
was wittily said of Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande, another musical mule, without 
pride of ancestry or hope of posterity ? It is 
bard to believe that any future lies in Orff’s 
methods in this work, but they certainly 
have an ancestry in plainsong, Monteverdi, 
and Stravinsky, to mention the most 
obvious influences. 

Olivier, the poet in Strauss’s Capriccio, 
would. have approved of Antigonae as it 
demonstrates throughout the order that the 
poet approved in setting words to music 
“prima le parole, dopa la musica” 
(‘ The words first, then the music”): in 
Antigonae the music is never allowed to 
interfere with the impact and flow of the 
words. 

If Orff is economical with notes he is 
lavish in the number of instruments he calls 
for: four harps, ten large Javanese gong- 
chimes, six grand pianos (also to be played 
by hammer and plectra), a set of soprano 
stone slabs, seven to eight timpani, two or 
three xylophones, six each of flutes, oboes, 
and trumpets, and (the only bowed instru- 
ment) nine string basses, and so on. This 
great array is used with remarkable r¢ straint 
and we must take the composer’s word for it 
that he really needed every instrument in 
the long list. 

There are long stretches, as the extracts 
recorded show, of unaccompanied declama- 
tion and melody is confined, on the 
orchestra, to little more than ostinato figures 
of one to five notes, with rushes up the scale 
and rhythmic chordal repetition at moments 
of climax, but, of course, nothing in the way 
of development. 

Let it be said at once that, with text in 
hand, the effect is very impressive and some- 
times truly moving: and that on this disc 
there is a performance and recording of 
outstanding quality. 

The opening chorus of Scene IV, which 
precedes Antigone’s farewell to life, is un- 
accompanied for most of its length, the flutes 
making an effective entry near the end, and 
follows the model of plainsong with faux- 
bourdon alternation, but with much use of 
the Monteverdian type of slow trill and 
neo-modal cadences. This chorus is one of 
the best things in the two scenes chosen and 
is, like all the chorus work, very well sung. 
Antigone’s farewell is accompanied by a 
rhythmic motive on the soprano stone (or 
_xylophone?), an effect familiar in Bartdék’s 
Music for Strings, Percussion and Celeste. 

The first big climax comes after Creon’s 
brutal command to have Antigone interred 
in a rocky grave and her great outburst 
thereafter, “‘O Grab! O Brautbett!”’ 
(“O grave! O nuptial bower! ”’), which 
uses the two extremes of the soprano’s 
compass and does contain some really 
melodic vocal phrases, accompanied by a five 
note ostinato on the harps and pianos. 
The commonplace nature of the instru- 
mental accompaniment becomes noticeable 
in this long stretch of text. In the line “‘ O 
des Landes Thebes ”, a moment later, the 
exclamation is vocalised in a long wailing 
phrase. Christel Goltz, if her tone is not 
quite steady, manages this extremely well 
and is indeed admirable in her part. Theie 
follows a long chorus in highly rhythmic 
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declamation with, towards the end, a 
shattering accompaniment. Scene V opens 
with another long chorus in a similar vein 
and one begins to long for some harmony : 
this does eventually emerge with the shout 
at the end. 

The Messenger, superbly sung by Josef 
Greind1], is given some melodically expressive 
music (to the accompaniment of a two-note 
harp ostinato) of a rather Mahlerian kind 
towards the end of his speech and a similar 
ostinato, on the pianos, comes into Eurydice’s 
brief utterance—a part very well sung by 
Hilde Réssl-Majdan. The Messenger now 
has a long speech, spoken, declaimed, and 
sung, which culminates in a great emotional 
outburst as he describes Creon’s agony at 
seeing Antigone’s lifeless body (she has 
hanged herself) and his son’s suicide on 
finding his wife dead. The rest of the scene 
is given up to Creon’s belated remorse—he 
appeais (like King Lear with Cordelia) 
with his son’s corpse in his arms—expressed. 
in terrible wailing cries of “ Io”, and ina 
sudden. remarkable ascent to falsetto—with 
upward scales for the orchestra constantly 
repeated. This is the supreme emoticnal 
climax of the opera and it is sung with 
tremendous force by Hermann Uhde—a 
truly magnificent performance. ‘Towards 
the end of the scene he becomes a piteous, 
broken old man and in his last speech Orff 
has invented some really moving melodic 
material for the part. The chorus mono- 
tones the inevitable moral and the opera 
ends with bass piano notes ceaselessly 
reiterated until they die away. 

How one would react to two and a half 
hours of such writing as this I do not know, 
but it unquestionably holds the attention 
throughout these two scenes in spite of 
irritation at what often seems evasion of the 
problems of composition. The recording— 
which has some pre-echo—is extraordin- 
arily spacious and vivid and, as I have said, 
the performance is outstandingly good. 

Philips have published the German text— 
it is Hdélderlin’s version of Sophocles 
tragedy—with an account of the history 
of events preceding the action of the play 
and a partial translation of the text into 
English, together with a paraphrase or mere 
description at certain points—very numerous 
in Scene V. I regret that this had to be 
done, but the general course of the action is 
made clear enough. A.R. 


PUCCINI. Dying thus without a 
mother’s blessing from “ Suor 
Angelica”. Oh, my beloved Father 
from “‘ Gianni Schicchi”’. Weeping ? 
And Why ?; One fine day; Death 
with honour from ‘“ Madame 
Butterfly ’. They call me Mimi from 
“La Bohéme”. Oh, you’ve no 
notion from “ La Fanciulla del West”’. 
Love and Music from ‘“ Tosca”’. 
To the home that she left from 
“La Bohéme”. Joan Hammond 
(soprano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Glauco Curiel. H.M.V. 
BLP1086 (10 in., 29s. 64d.). 

Miss Hammond has made most of these 
famous titles before (not all in English, 
perhaps ?) but these performances are 
superior in several ways. For one thing the 
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orchestral playing is very beautiful, and 
very beautifully recorded ; and for another 
Miss Hammond seems to be trying out a 
new, more intimate and gentler style of 
singing. The conductor aids and abets 
by going as slowly as even the limpest 
Italian soprano would wish, and since Miss 
Hammond isn’t at all limp and knows her 
cues, she has plenty of time to apply 
“artistic touches”. There is still the 
occasional skirl or squeeze: if only the first 
of the three climactic notes of “‘Vissi d’arte ” 
could be taken as beautifully as the second 
and third, we should have an absolutely 
first-rate account of this aria: and there is 
still the occasional blurting over-emphasis, 
but that is difficult to avoid sometimes, 
English translation of Puccini’s phrases 
being what they are. (How terribly dis- 
illusioning it can be—the appealing music 
line and then the realisation of the sense 
of the drivelling sentimental words which 
are wound like tinsel along it.) The 
very spacious tempo is often most success- 
fully managed as in “ Un bel di”. But it 
tends to deprive “ Si mi chiamano, Mimi ” 
of its impetus. However, Miss Hammond’s 
new skill in fining her voice down (diminu- 
endo where once she would simply have 
put pressure on) ensures a lovely climax 
to this aria. I readily understand also why 
Miss Hammond’s “O mio babbino caro” 
has such millions of “ fans ’’. It is wonder- 
fully appealing. 

All in all, this is the Puccini-in-English 
problem tackled with real artistry. It is 
also the thing becoming rare today: the 
** good ”’ which is also likely to be the really 
** popular ”’. P.H.-W. 


VERDI. Ritorna vincitor ! from ‘‘Aida’’, 
Act 1. Ave Maria piena di grazia 
from “Otello”, Act 4. Recit.: Sorta 
é la notte; Aria: Ernani! Ernani, 


involami from “ Ernani”, Act 1. 
Morrdé, ma prima in grazia from 
“Un Ballo in Maschera”, Act 3. 
Antonietta Stella (soprano), Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Nino 
Sanzogno. Bolero: Mercé, dilette 
amiche from “I Vespri Siciliani ”’, 
Act 5. Pace, pace mio Dio from “ La 
Forza del Destino”, Act 4. Ecco 
Porrido campo from “ Un Ballo in 
Maschera”’, Act 2. Tacea la notte 
placida from “ I] Trovatore ”, Act 1. 
Antonietta Stella (soprano), Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Glauco Curiel. H.M.V. ALP1366 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

If you recall what I said of this young 
soprano as the Queen in the H.M.V. Don 
Carlos, you will not think me prejudiced 
against her. The voice in itself is a lovely 
thing and the production of it is also a 
pleasure of the somewhat mitigated order 
of modern Italian singing. I even found 
things to praise in her Traviata. It is a 
strong voice and ample, and quite often, in 
the appearance at Covent Garden as Aida, 
it revealed really sumptuous qualities in 
long, easy, expansive phrases. But alas, the 
present collection makes a _ deplorable 
exhibition on the whole. The time-keeping 
is lamentable in nearly every selection ; 
the shaping and weighting of the phrases, 
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even the actual intonation are all of the 
kind which remind us of a child’s unformed 
handwriting. And while bad enough in 
simple cantabile, the efforts at florid singing 
are quite pitiable. The cabaletta from the 
end of the Ernani aria is _ ludicrously 
inadequate—a faint essay at a trill is 
abandoned as soon as the idea had been 
sketched, and the voice then picks its way 
gingerly like an elephant through a dainty 
maze, to end with a tutta forza of quite the 
wrong kind. As for the runs on “ moriro ” 
in “ Di tal amor ”’, the notoriously taxing 
cabaletta at the end of “‘ Tacea la notte ” 
from Trovatore, Act 1—like the late Sir 

George Robey, I will kindly refrain... 
Ever since Tebaldi made a Jewel Song 
without a trill, Italian sopranos have been 
taking all that part of singing very easy. 
I don’t blame Miss Stella for not taking 
high notes if she can’t manage them, but 
why embark on publishing such tentative 
and tame accounts of show pieces ? 
P. 


VERDI. Va pensiero sull’ ali dorate 
from “‘Nabucco”’, Act 3. Gerusalem ! 
Gerusalem! (Act 3); O Signore, 
dal tetto matio (Act 4) from “I 
Lombardi”. Noi fratelli in tal 
momento from “Ernani”, Act 3. 
Noi siamo zingarelle ; Di Madrides 
noi siam mattadori from “La 
Traviata’, Act 2 (Soloists: Elvira 
Galassi, soprano ; Manuel Spatafora, 
baritone ; Silvio Maionica, bass). 
Vedi! le fosche notturne (Act 2) ; 
Or co’ dadi (Act 3) from “Il 
Trovatore’’ (Soloist: Giuseppe 
Modesti, bass). Fuoco di Gioia from 
* Otello’, Act 1. Gloria all’ Egitto 
from “ Aida’’, Act 2. Chorus and 
Orchestra of La Scala Opera 
House, Milan, conducted by Tullio 
Serafin. Chorus Master: Norberto 
Mola. Columbia 33CX1376 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Though I find it difficult to envisage the 
chap who sits down to long playing records 
consisting of one Verdi chorus after another, 
the fault is clearly in my imagination rather 
than that of the issuing companies who 
continue to pour out these collections into a 
brisk market. Some of them have struck 
me as rather poor: this one begins very 
well. The “* Va Pensiero ”’ is more imagina- 
tive and feeling than the version on Decca 
recently. The lovely chorus where the 
crusading Lombards sight the Holy City 
was very striking at Sadlers Wells recently 
when the Welsh National Opera did the 
early and neglected opera: the second 
chorus is available in other versions—so it 
the tippety masque episode from Flora’s 
party (often omitted from Traviata, which 
it did little to ennoble). On the reverse 
we have a strongly marked performance of 
the anvil chorus which sounds much less 
ridiculous than it usually looks (with short, 
weak armed men banging tiny hammers, 
just behind the beat, on to trembling card- 
board anvils). The second Trovatore chorus 
listed is the syncopated soldiers “‘ raring to 
go ’’—with an effective bass contribution 
by the excellent Modesti, a splendid piece 
of oom-pah. The bonfire chorus from 
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Otello is not nimble enough: and would 
one not want the storm chorus if one wanted 
this one ? The last excerpt is presumably 
from the complete Aida, “non é vero’’? It 
contains the ballet music too. It comes on 
the innermost band which seems dubious 
placing, but reproduced stimulatingly on 


my machine. P. H.-W. 

DERMOTA OPERATIC RECITAL. 
Una _ furtiva lagrima from 
“L’Elisir | d’Amore”’ (Donizetti). 


Recondita armonia: E lucevan le 
stelle from “Tosca” (Puccini). Ah! 
si ben mio from “Il Trovatore’’ ; 
Parmi veder le lagrime from 
“Rigoletto” (Verdi). Wohin seid 
ihr entschwunden (Lenski’s aria) 
from “‘Eugene Onegin” (Tchaikovsky). 
Heir soll ich dich denn sehen; 
Wenn der Freude Tranen fliessen 
Constanze! ... O wie angstlich 
from “‘Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail”’; 
Wie stark ist nich dein Zauberton 
from “Die Zauberfléte’; Un aura 
amorosa from “Cosi fan Tutte” 
(Mozart). Anton Dermota (tenor), 
Orchestra of the Stadtische Oper, 
Berlin, conducted by Artur Rother. 
Telefunken LGX66048 (12 in., 39s. 
74d.). 

The two Puccini arias and the Donizetti 
are sung in Italian: the Verdi arias in 
German and also “Un aura amorosa’”’, 
that lovely solo from Cosi. The Mozart side 
shows Dermota in much his usual form, 
singing with respect for the music and a 
tone which will generally be _ rated 
attractive. His low register sounds rather 
tentative ; the upper notes tend to sound 
“‘croonerish”’, an effect made more irritating 
by the voice being too near the microphone, 
by an excess of echo-chamber effect and by 
the “ Ill limp behind ” style of accompani- 
ment. On the whole I prefer Simoneau’s 
more virile and better sustained accounts of 
the Seraglio arias. But the Flute excerpt and 
Ferrando’s love song from Cosi are both good 
examples of German Mozart tenoring (in 
which department standards are low, in my 
opinion). 

The Italian contributions will hardly 
win Dermota new friends. The Elisir is 
the best, a little too lachrymose and above 
all too near, but winsome. As Cavaradossi 
the singer is outclassed by so many tenors 
of lesser standing that he will hardly make 
any appeal to the general buyer ; in Puccini 
the nearness of the voice and the distance of 
the orchestral support are particularly trying 
misinterpretations of the “real” sound. 
In Verdi the accompaniments are sluggish 
and at the start of the Rigoletto aria the 
orchestra sounds fuzzy, in which aria the 
singer is also perceptibly under the note 
once or twice. In both arias the turn is 
badly done, in a sketchy way which would 
have horrified bel canto singers. Lenski’s 
aria in German is quite well managed, but 
monotonous—without the precise note of 
Byronic nostalgia. P.H.-W. 
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POETRY AND DICTION 


BELLOC. Four Sussex Poems : The 
South Country; Duncton Hill; 
Ha’nacker Mill; My Own Country. 
Heroic Poem in Praise of Wine. 
Tarantella. To Dives. Four 
Cautionary Tales : Jim; Matilda ; 
Maria ; Sarah Byng. Gluttony. On 


Food. Lines to a Don. Read by 
Robert Speaight. Argo RG79 


(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Excellent though these readings are— 
and technically well captured—something 
is temperamentally less well suited in Mr. 
Speaight’s manner of delivery than to the 
poems of T. S. Eliot which (qv) he reads so 
wonderfully. There is a yo-ho-ho quality 
about some of Belloc’s verse which is very 
difficult to deal with, by “ acting” ; and 
probably only comes off in impromptu 
quotation, among friends. The Cautionary 
Tales need doing dead pan: yet invite 
“humorous ”’ inflection. I somehow did 
not enjoy them as much as I enjoy reading 
them to myself (just the reverse of my 
impression in Eliot). Jim eaten at the zoo 
rivals Stan Holloway’s Albert but is not my 
favourite ; Matilda who called out the 
fire-brigade once too often is, however, 
constantly on one’s lips—the aunt’s fate, 
for instance, “‘ and even then she had to 
pay, to get the men to go away”; and 
what about Sarah Byng who would not 
learn to read even simple sentences such as 


** Beware of the Bull ” ? 


All children should be brought up on 
these: and I don’t see that the other poems 
would harm them either, though ‘‘ Remote 
and ineffectual don who dared attack my 
Chesterton ” might be a puzzle. But again 
it might start fruitful speculation. It is not 
only to the nursery this excellent record is 
commended. I would however suggest 
trying it out, because about the reading of 
this kind of humorous, witty yet homely 
stuff there may be sharp divergences of 
taste. P. H.-W. 


ELIOT, T. S. Four Quartets. Read by 
Robert Speaight. Argo RGr!I 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

I call this very good indeed—technically, 
for a start. Not all Argo’s speech records 
have passed muster, but here the placing 
of the voice, the quality and the focus are 
perfectly managed and the surface is 
smooth. The effect is of a very good VHF 
broadcast. Then technically it is something 
of a triumph for Mr. Speaight too, this 
exact balance held between too much 
seriousness and not enough feeling. As 
poetry reading it is masterly; but never 


intrudes too much on you as an exercise in 


poetry reading. This is the result of intense 
intimacy with the poems themselves and 
of course of years of good speaking in all 
manner of conditions. But it would still be 
easy enough to fall into the trick of listening 
to the sound of one’s own voice and this 
Mr. Speaight does not once suggest. In my 
opinion the most beautiful is East Coker, 
which I once heard Mr. Speaight reading 
on the air at some black moment in the 


war and found a revelation. ‘Those who 
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Accurate timing device for ‘ editing ’ purposes. 

Storage space for microphone and spare reel of tape. 

Compact, contemporary design facilitates transportation. 


With available accessories can also be used for dictation and transcription purposes; as an 
ordinary radio receiver or as a simple amplifier. 


Price mene ae oo 
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— through selected standard tape. 
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admire T. S. Eliot already will hardly need 
any recommendation ; but those who may 
have been daunted by him on the written 
page are strongly urged to try listening to 
these poems read thus. P.H.-W. 


(This is a new recording of the Four 
Quartets, the previous one being on Argo 
ARSro10, reviewed May 1953.—Eb.) 


MOLIERE. Le Bourgeois Gentil- 


homme. Music by Jean-Baptiste 
Lully. 
Monsieur Jourdain Bernard Blier 
Madame Jourdain 

Marthe Mercadier 
Lucile France Descaut 
Nicole Annette Poivre 
Cleonte Jean-Claude Michel 
Covielle Francois Perier 
Dorante Jean Topart 
Doriment Geneviéve Page 
Music Master Guy Pierauld 


Dancing Master Jean Paredes 
Fencing Master Jean-Marie Amato 
Master of Philosophy Louis de Funes 
Master Tailor Jacques Hilling 


Tailor’s Boy Yves Duchateau 
Lackey Rene Berthier 
The Mufti Marcel Vigneron 


Talkative Old Man 
Bernard Demigny 
Talkative Old Woman 
Violette Journaux 
Janine Dumont 
Second Musician Geneviéve Aurel 
Beadle Henri Huguenin 
Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of 
the Collegium Musicum de Paris 
conducted by Roland Douatte, 
Robert Veyron-Lacroix (Pleyel harp- 
sichord), Suzanne Cotelle (harp). 
Decca LXT5211-3 (three 12 in., 
118s. 1o4d.). 

This is mostly a beautifully clear and 
spirited performance and the recording is 
generally a match for it. Bernard Blier will 
be known to film goers for some fine 
naturalistic studies of wronged husbands 
and the like in modern French films, but 
he is also a well graced player of the classics 
and he is very well cast as M. Jourdain. 
The funniest scenes come in Act 3, not the 
famous lesson (on side 2) (so much loved, 
and naturally, by French governesses who 
appreciate its irony, poor things, more than 
their pupils), but the results of the lesson: 
the first efforts of M. Jourdain to impress 
his womenfolk with his new manners and 
dress. Nicole’s uncontrollable laughter and 
Madame Jourdain’s brisk refusal to shift 
her ground make genuinely comic listening. 
This is hardly the place to go into the 
interpretation more than to say that it is 
excellent playing of the usual Comédie 
Francaise standard. The incidental music, 
however, plays a large part; half side 5 
(the Turkish scene) and nearly all side 6 are 
taken up with the masques and the intona- 
tion of the chorus on this side in the opening 
exchanges is shaky. The orchestral part 
and the solo singing however are strong and 
confident, though not the last word in period 
style. As a complete rendering of the 
comédie ballet as Moliére titled this master- 
piece of 1670, Decca’s recording is only 


Italian Musician 
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slightly less enjoyable a performance in 
which you can actually see the pathetic 
shopkeeper attain to glory sublimely un- 
aware what a fool he looks. Its uses seem 
clear enough. For pleasure I should myself 
find it overlong for much repetition. In my 
review copies, sides 3 and 4 are both 
labelled No. 3; error possibly producing 
great cultural confusion ? P.H.-W. 


SHAKESPEARE. Scenes from “ As 
You Like It ”. Act 1, Scene 3; Act 3, 
Scene 2 (last part) ; Act 3, Scene 5 
(middle section) ; Act 4, Scene 1 
(middle section) ; Epilogue. 


Rosalind Dame Edith Evans 
Orlando Michael Redgrave 
Celia Ursula Jeans 
Duke Frederick Peter Coke 
Phoebe Jessie Evans 


Sonnets: No. 91. Some glory in their 
birth, some in their skill. No. 18. Shall 
I compare thee to a summer’s day. 
No. 15. When I consider everything 
that grows. No.2. When forty winters 
shall besiege thy brow. No. 8. Music 
to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly. 
No. 52. So am I as the rich, who’st 
blessed key. No. 27. Weary with toil, 
I haste me to my bed. No. 61. Is it 
thy will, thy Image should keep open. 
Ne. 73. That time of year thou mayest 
in me behold. No. 66. Tir’d with all 
these for restful death I cry. No. 33. 
Full many a glorious morning have I 
seen. No. 57. Being your slave what 
should I do but tend. No. 97. How 
like a winter hath my absence been. 
No. 56. Sweet love renew thy force, 
be it not said. No. 104. To me fair 
friend you never can be old. No. 106. 
When in the Chronicle of wasted time. 
No. 23. As an unperfect actor on the 
stage. No. 116. Let me not to the 
marriage of true minds. No. 94. They 
that have power to hurt, and will do 
none. No. 29. When in disgrace with 
Fortune and men’s eyes. Dame Edith 
Evans. Columbia 33CX1375 (12 in., 
3gs. 74d.). 

These recordings of Dame Edith Evans’s 
superbly baroque and witty assumption of 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind (one of the glories 
of our theatre) have already served as 
ambassadors in the United States. The 
production is admirable, the small parts are 
played with tact and Michael Redgrave is 
exactly the right foil with his Orlando as he 
was on the stage. To describe the raillery 
in her voice, the light ironical bantering 
edge, the lapidary quality given to phrase 
after phrase is not possible in short space, 
and perhaps not possible at all: the 
quintessential Dame Edith is indescribable 
(though not inimitable, strictly). The way 
she turns such speeches as the epilogue and 
the homily to Orlando in Act 4, Scene 1 
(“* men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed’) may fairly earn the 
epithet unique. The swoop in the voice, 
the vocal patterns and arabesques it executes, 
make one marvel (and also I daresay annoy 
some people intensely, as anything sui 


generis and marvelous always must). Yes, this 


As You Like It selection is a joy which Dame 
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Edith’s admirers will covet and which will 
make converts of all but her most stubborn 
detractors. 

For the sonnets on the reverse I feel much 
less assurance of success. They are garnered 
with much good taste into four groups 
(scrolled) and there is a good deal of artful 
microphone variety and shifting of “‘levels”’ 
as between one sonnet and another, so that 
sometimes it sounds as if Dame Edith were 
standing up and tossing her head in the way 
she has like a Derby winner showing 
impatience: sometimes she seems to be 
sitting, leaning forward to read by firelight. 
Again the sound -patterning is wonderful, 
but monotony is not always avoided (it 
might have been better—as in (say) Hugo 
Wolf’s Italienisches Liederbuch—to split the 
task between two voices, Mr. Redgrave’s 
for one group, Dame Edith’s for another). 
And then, while it is a matter of taste and 
not of rightness or wrongness whether 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind comes to life con- 
vincingly in’ these aristocratic, pre- 
Raphaelite tones (for the part is a role to 
be acted by a flesh and blood actress), the 
reading of the sonnets is another matter 
and I can well suppose that some people 
will resent the intrusion of so powerful a 
personality between their ear and the poet’s 
lips. For instance, I find it impossible to 
hear Dame Edith read the opening of 
Sonnet 97 “ How like a winter has thy 
absence been . . .”’ a slight drawl, a little 
quaver of petulance, without seeing in my 
mind’s eye Wycherley’s Millamant yawn- 
ing behind her fan. However it is just that 
infusion of the actress into the very artery 
of the verse which will commend the set to 
some people: having heard her, it will be 
difficult to forget her readings and some of 
them, the sad, lonely defiant No. 73 and 
the exquisite “Weary with toil” (like 
Wolf’s “ Schon streckt ich aus’), have a 
pathos which echoes the dying countess in 
Fry’s “‘ The Dark is light enough” and 
which seems to me infinitely beautiful. But, 
as for the g o’clock news, many people 
secretly like a man best—in the matter of 
sonnet reading. The surfaces are silent 
enough, but an occasional sibiliant catches, 
an occasional “ent” syllable drops away. 


P.H.-W. 
SHAKESPEARE. Hamlet. Music by 
Sir William Walton. “ O that this 


too too solid flesh”? ; ‘“* To be or not 


to be”; “ Speak the Speech ” (with 
Harcourt Williams) ; The Play Scene 
(with Basil Sydney) ; “ How long hast 
thou been Grave Maker” (with 
Stanley Holloway) ; Funeral March. 
Henry V. London 1600—Globe 
Theatre ; First Chorus Speech ; 


“Once more unto the breach”; 
“Now entertain conjecture of a 
time’’; Night before the battle— 
“Upon the King”; St. Crispin’s 
Day ; The Battle of Agincourt ; 
Burgundy’s Speech; Last Chorus 
Speech. Sir Laurence Olivier, 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Muir Mathieson. H.M.V. 
ALP1375 (12 in., 39s. 7}d.). 
If you like your Hamlet off a film sound- 
track, with little washes of music here and 
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there as a background, and a surge and 
swell of not too difficult modern symphonic 
writing to round off the great speeches, 
well this is the record for you. Unlike sitting 
through the film with your eyes shut, you 
will not also be. disturbed by the noise of 
kisses and caramel-munching ; and be able 
to concentrate on the many excellences of 
Sir Laurence Olivier’s thoughtful, un- 
emphatic playing. But isn’t half of this 
magnificent actor—more than half, even— 
his presence in the physical sense? His 
look is always interesting and arresting, 
whereas by ear alone, he makes much less 
striking an impression. 

The genre music for Henry V is often very 
taking: but it annoys me when it swamps 
the opening cry of the Harfleur speech— 
which then jumps in level, coming into 
close-up suddenly and being delivered in 
something less than the best tirade style, 
ending in music once more to clinch the 
matter. Compare Lewis Waller—or, for 
that matter, “Di quella pira” from I 
Trovatore! ‘There are other and better ways, 
evidently. The chorus speeches are inten- 
sionally flat and informative, and whether 
one likes them like that or prefers them 
flushed with romantic feeling, is, I suppose, 
a matter of taste. 

The riposte to Mountjoy (the French 
herald) is splendid, without question. The 
battle music grows tedious, however: and 
seems redundant because what we get from 
this disc is in no sense a representative 
** potting ” of the play—absolutely cardinal 
scenes being absent. It has only film- 
souvenir value, in my view. P.H.-W. 

(These extracts were originally available 
at 78 r.p.m.—Eb.) 


18TH CENTURY COMEDY ALBUM. 
“The Way of the World” (Con- 
greave). Excerpts: Act 2, Scene 6; 
Act 3, Scenes 1 to 5; Act 4, Scenes 2 
to 7; Epilogue. Dame Edith Evans 
(Mrs. Millament and Lady Wishfort), 
Sir John Gielgud (Mirabell). The 
Beaux’ Stratagem” (Farquhar). Ex- 
cerpts: Act 2, Scene 1; Act 4, Scene 1. 
Dame Edith Evans (Mrs. Sullen), 
Ralph Truman (Squire Sullen). “The 
Rivals *” (Sheridan). Act 3, Scene 3, 
first part only. Dame Edith Evans 
(Mrs. Malaprop), Anthony Quayle 
(Capt. Absolute). ‘The School for 
Scandal”? (Sheridan). Epilogue by 
Dame Edith Evans. Columbia 
33CX1384 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The object of the exercise is, of course, to 
show off Dame Edith Evans in some of the 
incomparable assumptions of Restoration 
heroines. Here, for instance, is her 
Millament, quite peerless, and the interview 
with Mirabell where she concedes that she 
may eventually “‘ dwindle into a wife”: 
a jewel of the theatrical art of our time to 
be hoarded with a miser’s joy. Gielgud, of 
course, makes the perfect foil. For style, 
this makes nearly all the French dramatic 
issues I have dealt with sound very flat beer. 
Almost equally wonderful is Dame Edith’s 
Mrs. Sullen and her sister-in-law (Pauline 
Jameson) on the trials of matrimony—a 
colloquy of such naughty mischief, it puts 
Farquhar among the immortals. The plums 
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are all here from other scenes too. “ Easy, 
natural Suckling!’ and ‘‘ I nauseate walk- 
ing: *tis a country diversion, and I loathe 
the country ’—the italicised words are 
spoken by Dame Edith as by no one else, 
and if the gramophone had been invented 
merely to preserve them alone, I take the 
view that it would have more than fulfilled 
its cosmic function. 

In her harridan roles I care for the great 
actress less. Mrs. Malaprop has anyhow 
exhausted her amusingness for some of us. 
Dame Edith here uses rather a tiresome 
hooty tone which is not by any means 
inimitable (it is the “funny dowager ”’ 
voice, par excellence, put on like a comic 
wig). As Lady Wishfort scolding her maid, 
however, she has some monstrously funny 
things to say, and for the sake of “ I look 
like an old peel’d wall ” the excerpts cannot 
but be loved ( a good word for Jessie Evans’s 
Welsh Foible too). 

The record can be strongly recommended 
to those in any doubt. P.H.-W 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Encyclopaedia of the Opera, by David Ewen 
(John Calder, 50s.). A useful reference book for 
those interested in opera: includes plots of all 
works performed regularly together with many 
of those performed only at infrequent intervals, 
a “‘ who’s who ”’ of opera characters, a listing of 
arias with reference to the opera from which 
they come, technical operatic terms and a 
pronunciation guide. The Home Book of Musical 
Knowledge, by David Ewen (Arco Publishing Co., 
21s.). A further reference book including bio- 
graphical information on composers, explan- 
ations of the basic forms of choral, vocal, 
chamber and orchestral music, together with 
examples and a glossary of basic musical terms. 
The Home Book of 20th Century Music, by David 
Ewen (Arco Publishing Co., 21s.). A guide to 
over 1,000 musical works written since 1900, 
together with biographies and critical evalu- 
ations of more than 100 composers. 


Record Ratings, compiled by Kurtz Myers and 
edited by Richard S. Hill (Crown Publishers, 
New York, $5.95. William Organ, Birmingham 
27, 47s. 6d.). Here is an edited cumulation of 
the Index of Record Reviews which appear 
quarterly in the journal of the American Music 
Library Association, Notes. Briefly, record 
reviews from some two-dozen journals, including 
Disques, High Fidelity, Musical America, The 
American Record Guide, and The Gramophone, are 
translated into a symbol indicating the quality 
of performance and recording: these are listed 
beneath the details of the particular recording 
together with the date and page reference of the 
review in question. Naturally, the results are of 
considerable interest, but apart from this the 
book must be regarded as a historical item as 
many deleted records are included. The present 
volume covers the period from the beginning of 
the LP era in America to the early part of 1955. 
Main reference is by composers but there is also 
numerical reference to ‘collections’? by 
companies and an index to artists. 


Music and Musicians, by Alec Robertson 
(National Book League, 2s. 6d.). A valuable 
guide for those wishing to learn more about 
music by means of the literature available. 
Following a short and lively introduction A.R. 
suggests, with comments, a reading list com- 
mencing with dictionaries of music and similar 
reference works and including books concerned 
with particular composers and forms of music. 
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COLLECTORS’ SERIES 


McCORMACK SONG RECITAL. 
When Irish eyes are smiling. The 


Kerry Dance. Kathleen Mavour- 
meen. Mother Machree. John 
McCormack (tenor), Edwin 


Schneider (piano). H.M.V. 7ER5066 
(7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

This is the great tenor in his lesser flights 
and much less enjoyable to a connoisseur of 
that lovely voice and art than last month’s 
ten inch. Kathleen Mavourneen and Mother 
Machree are done with great devotion, an 
Overmastering devotion indeed which is 
just what most Irish tenors cannot bring to 
them. The vocalisation—it goes without 
saying—is beautiful. These date from 1927. 
When Irish eyes (three verses) dates from 
1916 and it catches the lovely sheen on the 
tenor’s voice at the end. The Kerry Dance, 
with bagpipe noises and all, is of twenty 
years later and the voice exhibits some 
darkening. P.H.-W. 


SACRED MUSIC. Sung by Enrico 
Caruso (tenor). Cantique de Noél 
(Adam. Sung in French with orch. 
23.2.16). Ave Maria (Kahn. Sung 
in Latin with Mischa Elman, violin, 
and Percy Kahn, piano. 20.3.13). 
Domine Deus from “ Petite Messe 
Solennelle ” (Rossini. Sung in Latin 
with orch. 16.9.20). Pieta, Signore 
(Rossini, attrib. Stradella. Sung in 
Italian with orch. 26.9.18). Hosanna 
(Granier. Sung in French with orch. 
7.12.12). 


SACRED MUSIC. Sung by John 
McCormack (tenor). Panis 
angelicus (Franck. Sung in Latin 
with orch. 6.5.27). Berceuse: Angels 
guard thee from “Jocelyn” (Silvestre 
and Capoul—Godard. Sung in English 
with Fritz Kreisler, violin obbligato, 
and Vincent O’Brien, piano. 25.3.14). 
Ave Maria from “ The Lady of the 
Lake ” (Schubert. Sung in English 
with Fritz Kreisler, violin obbligato, 
and Vincent O’Brien, piano. 25.3.14). 
The Holy Child (Luther—Martin. 
Sung in English with orch. 17.12.26). 
Adeste Fidelis (Oakeley—Traitional. 
Sung in Latin with orch. and Trinity 
Choir. 1.10.26). H.M.V. CSLP508 
(12 in., 42s. 6d.). 

Sacred ? Well, tastes vary. Franck’s 
Panis angelicus certainly. But what is sacred 
about the lullaby from Jocelyn other than 
an invitation to the angels to look after the 
sleeper ? Half the operatic repertory might 
be sacred by such reckoning. Still, here are 
two great tenors on the same platform, with 
Mischa Elman and Kreisler lurking in the 
wings and ready to “ oblige”. I don’t 
think anyone will complain of poor value. 

Adam’s Noél (to the words “ Minuit, 
chrétiens, c’est l’heure, ot parait le 
redempteur ”’?) has long been among my 
favourite Caruso records. It is a curiously 
moving tune (ringing out at midnight Mass 
in the darkness of Rouen Cathedral as sung 
by the local opera tenor it made a great 
impression on me as a boy). Caruso gives it 
an inimitable “tug” which I daresay 
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| @ MUSICRAFT HIGH FIDELITY SUPPLEMENT 


come & thrill to 
the magic of 





cee comeptort/ 








Musicraft’s showrooms are designed to show to 
the best advantage an unrivalled selection of 
High Fidelity equipment and accessories. You 
can see and hear your especial interest in 
luxurious comfort and at your leisure—no more 


peering over shoulders or in dark recesses. 


These magnificent showrooms are worth a visit— 
an early visit. Turn this page for just a small 


selection of the equipment we can offer. 





Wharfedale 
3-speaker system 
Model SFB/3 








A new, wide range, high 
quality speaker for n 
average room. Attractive 
appearance—free standing 
and easily moved—omni- 
directional — resonance 
free: sand-filled baffle. 
Frequency range: 30 c/s 
to 20,000 c/s. 


£37. 10. 0 


— always hear the best at Musicratt 


20/22 High Street, Southall, Middx. Tel/.: SOUthal/l 3828 
Open till 8 p.m. Fridays, Wednesdays close at | p.m. at both branches Opp. Town Hall. Buses 83, 105, 120, 607. Western Region Trains. 








13 King Street, Richmond, Surrey. Tel.: RiChmond 6798 
a a mmm =| Buses 27a, 33, 37, 65, 90, 90d, LMS, Somthern Region or Oscnce Teas 
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For the closest approach HI-Fi FURNITURE 


to the original sound... 












GRAM UNIT £5°19°6 
SPEAKER ENCLOSURE £5-°17°6 
ACOUSTICAL RECORD UNIT £4-17°6 


(150 records) 












QUAD II 


CONTROL 
UNIT 





QUAD II 


MAIN 
AMPLIFIER 





ACOUSTICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Huntingdon, Hunts RECORD HOUSING 


Brook Road London, N.22 
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Dimensional Sound Reproduction towards perfection 
in the home with the . 
Spectone Stereophonic Reproducers LOWTHER ¥.P.H. MobEL «A” 
(Type 126) . NOT just a myth! : £O4G ex works 
A tape reproducer for the connoisseur NOT just a hope ! 


giving High Fidelity of a quality hither- 
to unattainable. Three position switch 
gives Monaural reproduction on one 
speaker, Stereophonic reproduction on 
two speakers or Monaural reproduction 
on two speakers. 


BUT BRITAIN’S 
FINEST and most 
efficient audio 
reproducer. 


Establishing its 
superiority throughout 
the WORLD every day. 





The cabinet contains :— 


A tape drive mechanism with variable 
speed control for accurate pitch setting. 
Specially designed “in line” dual track 
reproducing head. 

Two pre-amplifiers providing equalisation 
for the C.C.I.R. recording characteristic. 


Two Spectone 5-10 Mullard power 
amplifiers 


Price £165 











The Living Truth 








in Sound 
Write or call for advance details of the new Spectone Tape Recorder. = ae 3 
SPECTO LTD. THE LOWTHER MANUFACTURING co. 
Vale Road Windsor Lowther House, St. Mark’s Road, Bromley, Kent. 
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THE F.M. 56 TUNER 


Coverage : 85-95 mc/s. 

Image Rejection: 26 dB. 

I.F. Rejection: 60 dB. 

Output: 3 volts r.m.S. 

Circuit: a low noise triode R.F. 
Stage is coupled to a high 
Stability frequency changer. 
This is tollowed by two 
I.F. Stages and triple diode 
triode ratio detector and 

. Stage. 

The latest type Mullard. 
oo EF 85, EABC 80, 


Valves : 





F.M.56 (Inc. Tax) £22°1°0 





THE A.10 AMPLIFIER = CONTROLS 
i. Input—4 position. 
Output: 10-12 watts. Ultralinear. 2. Ecualiser—4 position. 
Distortion : 0.1% total harmonic 3. Filter—6 position with built-in “‘ rumble ” 
at 8 watts. ; filter. Presence Control. 
Frecuency Response: within 1 dB 4. Treble) Lift and cut giving 
15-30,000 cps. 5. Bass f +15 dB continuously variable. 








AMPLIFIER & CONTROL UNIT £29-10-0 








FIRST AND LAST SUPREME 


VARILUCTANCE 
PHONO-CARTRIDGE 


A SUPERB precision-engineered 
cartridge designed primarily to 
complete the Tannoy high-fidelity 
domestic Sound System. The new 
and exclusive COMPLIDEX Stylus 
exploits to the full the advantages of 
cantilever tracking. 





DUAL CONCENTRIC 
LOUDSPEAKER 


This Unit is the culmination of over 25 years 
continuous research in the field of high 
quality transducers and its adoption as a 
listening standard by Broadcasting and 
Recording Companies throughout the world 
is an indication of the supremacy of its 
performance. 


Frequency response: 30-20,000 
c.p.s. + 3dB. 

Polar Distribution for 60 deg. inc. 
angle—4 dB at 10,000 c.p.s. 
Intermodulation Products less than 


2% 


‘TANNOY ’ 





Tannoy Products Ltd., West Norwood, London, S.E. 27. 
Gipsy Hill 1131 PBX 
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A COMPLETE 


HOME HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEM 








AMPLIFIER £17.0.0 
@ “UL” output stage... push-pull 
EL84.s ’ — 


& Output transformer with C-core 
laminat on material. 
+ — distortion at 8 watts 


* Hy: pe 4 Nn meee + 0.25 dB 2C- 
30,000 c.p 

« ieee ‘Teietenes plug speaker 
matching. 

@ Ample spare power .. . 40 m/A H.T. 

@ “ Presence ”’ plug. 





| seRD JUNIOR AMPLIFIER— 
CONTROL UNIT 


£9.0.0 
Independent variable low pass (dis- 
tortion) filter. 


Two radio inputs, four record 
characteristics. 

Simplified pickup matching. 

Ultra compact... under 2in.clearance 
required. 

Four alternative panel colours... 


Bronze, Ivory, Black or Red. 
Tape Record and Replay jacks. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS (Electronics) LTD. 
“‘Rodevco House,” 116 Blackheath Road, Greenwich, London, S.E.10 











REPRODUCTION 


High Fidelity 
AMPLIFIER 1003 


Output 8-10 watts 


For perfect SOUND 


27 gns. 





JUNIOR “VICTOR” 
LOUDSPEAKER 





= Permanent magnet bass unit. Special 
= mounting of treble unit. 10 watts 
= capacity. 

ti PAMGHG! is} 4 = 

FM TUNER Model 630 = 

for B.B.C. VHF range - 

12 gns. P.T. £4.17.0 = 

Opt. extras. = 

Volt dropping unit #£2,5.0, =35 gns. 


or Power unit £6.10.0. 





for sound—NATURALLY ! 


Pamphonic 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD. 





17 Stratton Street, London, W.lI. 


See them and hear them at Musicratt See them and hear them at Musicraft 
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and when it comes to 
making up your mind ... 











. . . Musicraft make even that easy for you. We 


have selected the best loudspeakers, amplifiers, 


pickups, etc. in their price range and installed 


them with an overall control panel. With an eye 


on your needs and budget, you can listen to 


your choice of the best High Fidelity system— 


merely at the turn of a switch. 








-. This is Mr. Bunt, General Manager of 

: the new Richmond branch. Mr. Bunt 
- and Mr. Sawyer (of Southall) are well 
: known in Hi-Fi circles ... no problem 
_ is too large or too small for their 


Products of the following manufacturers 


are always on display 





Acoustical Pamphonic = attention. 
Armstrong Record Housing : 

Goodmans Rogers 

Leak Specto 

Lowther Tannoy you will do well to visit 


You always hear the best at Musicraftft 


20/22 High Street, Southall, Middx. Te/.: SOUthal] 3828 


Open till 8 p.m. Fridays, Wednesd | t I p.m. at bot 
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austere persons would call sentimental, but 
I find very beautiful. The transfer has a 
suspicion of fuzz on the two last high notes 
and a passage of faint bumps in the first 
verse, but comes over quite well in general. 
Kahn’s Ave Maria is slight. Domine Deus 
sounds like a polka from the Rossini ballet 
La boutique fantasque and even the most pious 
(perhaps they most of all) will find it hard 
not to smile at the opening oompah accom- 
paniment and the lachrymose cavatina start 
of the aria. But both the remaining choices 
are appealing and are fine examples of 
Caruso’s art. 

McCormack sings Panis angelicus wonder- 
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fully. The berceuse in English is perfectly 
spun and ends in one of those quite inimit- 
able pianissimos. (This is a real gem, 
strongly recommended to connoisseurs.) 
The Schubert Ave Maria is a lesson, by 
which Mme Danco who essayed it two 
months ago might profit. The ever popular 
Holy Child is not my favourite. What is very 
striking, however, is the sound of real joy 
with which the singer opens “‘ O come all 
ye faithful ’—something straight from the 
heart, there. ‘This includes some out-of-tune 
church bells, adding a rather endearing 
touch of naiveté, not out of keeping. The 
record should be much loved. P.H.-W. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


This is a month of waltzes. Firstly there are 
two LP selections “‘ Waltztime in Vienna’”’ by 
the Wiener Volksope (Col. 
33C1048) and Waltzing in Vienna by Robert 
Stolz and his Viennese Orchestra (Philips 
BBL7096). Not only are these two titles almost 
the same but the records are alike also in that 
each contains twelve tracks. This means that 
repeats are often omitted and that the longer 
and better waltzes, e.g. those by Johann and 
Josef Strauss, are shorn of their delightful 
introductions. If you don’t mind this both 
discs are very good value but I confess that I 
like to savour the seductiveness of these gems in 
full. The former is a little disappointing in that 
the only waltz it contains that is not already 
available is Freut euch des Lebens for although I 
do not think that Schatz has been previously 
issued as such it is based on melodies from 
“The Gipsy Baron’’. The latter is also a 
repetition of old favourites so far as the Strauss 
family is concerned except for A Thousand and 
One Nights which has not hitherto been issued 
in LP form. This disc however also includes 
waltzes by Waldteufel and Lanner (again the 
familiar studiantina and Die Schénbrunner 
respectively), Leo Fall, Eysler, Oscar Straus, 
Lehar and Robert Stolz himself. Both selec- 
tions are well played but the Philips recording 
is a little the richer and is therefore my recom- 
mendation. 

But I prefer a couple of records of Waldteufel 
waltzes played respectively by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy 
on Philips SBR6025 and our own Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Harry Krips 
on Col. 338X1048. Here we have full dress 
versions of what I suppose are Waldteufel’s 
best-known waltzes. The former is the first in 
the new Philips “ Favourite Music”’ series 
selling at 24s. for a ten-inch disc that I have 
had and seems good value. American orches- 
tras are not usually very successful with the 
true Viennese waltz but the extra brilliance of 
the Frenchman suits the Philadelphians to 
perfection. Similarly the Philharmonia, par- 
ticularly the strings, is at its best. Three of the 
titles are duplicated—Estudiantina, Espana and 
The Skaters. ‘The other title on the ten-inch 
disc is Golden Rain and those on the twelve-inch 
are Mon Réve, Grenadiers and Pomona. It is 
therefore 4 for 24s. or 6 for 33s. 114d., and I 
can be no more helpful that to say you pays 
your money and takes your choice. 

Richard Rodgers conducting the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
in some of his own compositions on Philips 
BBL7097 does not confine himself to the waltz 
rhythm but it preponderates. There are five 
bands. Richard Rodgers’ Waltzes is a weaving 
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together of four waltz songs from his popular 
shows, the piquant March of the Siamese Children 
comes from “‘ The King and I ’’, Carousel Waltz 
explains itself as does the symphonic scenario 
Victory at Sea and Slaughter on Tenth Avenue is the 
finale from “On Your Toes’’. Both playing 
and recording are extremely good. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra offer a distinguished 
performance of the Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 5 backed by the Finale from his 
Suite in G major on H.M.V. ER5067. 

Three companies offer LP selections of 
Israeli music. Lea Deganith who is the wife 
of the resident producer at the Ha’Ohel 
Theatre, and a contralto with a pleasantly 
husky and somewhat “ tenorish ”’ quality in her 
voice, sings 8 songs in her “ Israeli Song 
Recital No. 1” to accompaniments on a piano 
and small orchestra. In the main the prevail- 
ing mood is sombre but the songs are hauntingly 
attractive, particularly Nachamu Ami and 
Beersheba the words of both of which are from 
the Old Testament and the love song Ufi Ru’ach. 
She finishes, however, with a lively drinking 
song, Shir Hayayin (H.M.V. DLPC7). It is 
often forgotten that Israel is a wine producer. 

In “Israeli Songs’’, of which there are 19 on 
Col. 33CSX1, Sharona Aron accompanies 
her fresh youthful voice on a guitar. All 
moods are to be found here—love songs like 
Ro’e Vero’a, Dodi Li (from the “‘ Song of Songs ”’) 
and Gizratech, lullabies (Numi Nim and Laila 
Laila), a cattle droving song (Shir Habokrim), 
a caravan song (Orcha Bamidbar), dance songs, 
etc. A most attractive record. Sharona Aron 
is a graduate of New York University and the 
wife of an Englishman. 

* Yiddish Cocktail’? by Stanley Laudan 
and his Ensemble differs entirely from the 
two previous discs. Here is a Jewish expression 
of the sophistication of the West in the form of 
modern dance rhythms. In 6 of the 8 items 
Stanley Laudan sings in a mixture of English 
and Yiddish and the other 2 are purely 
instrumental. In its very different way this is 
an excellent record and if a trifle of top-cut be 
applied the recording is very good; without 
this the sibilents tend to hiss at you (Oriole 
MGr10012). 

Alas I have no sleeve notes to help me in 
Serbian Songs sung by the Choir of the 
Yugoslay Army under Slobodan Krstich 
on Decca LW5250 and much as I should enjoy 
speculating on what these five songs are about 
to do so would occupy more space that I have 
available. The singing is, of course, in a 
different tradition from that of English choirs, 
but is none the worse for that. Much use is 


made of interjections which at times are almost 
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explosive, but without losing tone. A fascinat- 
ing record by a very good toned and well 
disciplined choir. 

Few fiddlers today are nearer to the great 
Fritz Kreisler in their approach to the sweet- 
meats that were so popular twenty and more 
years ago and which show signs of regaining 
favour than Campoli. Decca LW5242, 
**Campoli Encores No. 2”, contains 7 such 
items including Drigo’s Valse Bluette, Mendels- 
sohn’s On Wings of Song, Elgar’s La Capricieuse 
and The Old Folks at Home all of which are 
supremely well played. 

In similar genre Luigi Infantino is refresh- 
ingly original in ‘*‘ Romantic Songs from Italy ”’ 
on Col. 33C1048. I doubt if half of the eight 
songs will be familiar to most people. 

“Songs of the Mountains’’ is also from 
Italy. It contains 10 songs from the mountains 
and forests of the Province of Trentino sung by 
Il Coro della S.A.T., an amateur choir made 
up from all ranks of society united by their love 
of the simple and unsophisticated music from 
this Province (Parlo CPMDo). 

The Decca Beltona label is nowadays almost 
appropriated to Scottish music. Their latest 
issues, and very good they are, are by the 
Muirhead and Sons Pipe Band who recorded 
a couple of dozen titles at the World Champion- 
ship Contest at Belfast in June last (ABL 518) 
and the Scots Guards (Training Battalion) 
Pipes and Drums who record 3 titles on 
BL2464. 

Brass Bands this month are worthily repre- 
sented by the Munn and Felton’s Works 
Band who play Leaps and Bounds, a tribute to 
the famous horse, Foxhunter, Galopade, The 
Thunderer and Solemn Melody under the 
respective conductorship of Stanley Bodding- 
ton and Harry Mortimer. A fine band 
splendidly recorded. 

The latest addition to the Decca series of 
Spanish zarzuelas is Barbieri’s El Barberillo de 
Larapies which although first produced more 
than eighty years ago is still full of life 
Ataulfo Argenta is the conductor as usual 
(TWo1140). 

London TWB91142 is most unusual and 
unexpected, but I am always ready to join in 
any hymn of praise of good wine and food. 
The title is Les Grands Nuits de Bourgogne and it 
was made at a ceremony, I almost said 
‘session’, of the Confrérie des Chevaliers du 
Tastevin which took place in the cellars of the 
famous Chateau du Clos-de-Vougeot. The 
association was formed in 1934 “ pour faire 
mieux connaitre le vin de Bourgogne, joyau du 
trésor francais, et pour maintenir l’esprit et la 
bonne humeur qui sont la tradition de cette 
Province ’’. The convivial atmosphere of this 
ceremony of eating and drinking with speeches, 
fanfares and flourishes of trumpets, songs in 
praise of wine and other jollifications is wonder- 
fully well put over. A record perhaps to 
borrow rather than buy for most people as is 
the National Anthems of many lands played by the 
Band of the French Naval Station, Toulon 
on London Ducretet-Thomson MELg4001. 

POSTSCRIPT.—Two of the last-minute 
arrivals have a Scottish flavour. Highland Pipes 
by the Pipes and Drums of the Scots 
Guards Training Battalion comprises 18 
titles on 9 tracks and the inclusion of “‘ Flowers 
of the Forest’? under such a title reminds me 
irresistibly of a Pipe Major of a very famous 
Scottish regiment whom I met during the war 
and who told me that he didn’t think much of 
a Brigadier newly appointed to command the 
brigade of which his battalion was part. 
‘** He asked me to play ‘ Floors o’ the Forest’ 
on guest night’’ was the Pipe Major’s complaint, 
adding ““b.... Lowland trash”! Playing 
and recording are both excellent (Beltona 
ABL516). 

The second record is a selection of g items 
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sung by the Glasgow Orpheus Choir under 
Sir Hugh Roberton. The titles are: Far 
Away (to the tune of the Londonderry Air), 
The Old Woman, Go Lovely Rose, O can ye sew 
cushions, Iona Boat Song, The Blue Bird, Mice and 
Men (which is set to the Psalm tune “ Desert ’’), 
Kedron, In Silent Night and All through the Night. 
This is a very lovely record (H.M.V. DLP1128). 

I am glad to have the Pye/Mercury reissue 
of the collection of marches (eight by Sousa) 
played by the Eastman Symphonic Wind 
Ensemble because it enables me to refer to a 
letter which Mr. Frederick Fennell, the band’s 
conductor, wrote to me after my original 
review in February 1955 when the record was 
first issued as Mercury MG4o007. Its new 
number is MRL2512. In my review I suggested 
that Sousa’s original instrumentation had been 
tampered with. Mr. Fennell assures me that 
this is not the case and tells me that in fact he 
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played from the original editions, seven of 
which he had in his own library and the eighth 
(“‘ Daughter of Texas ’’) he was able to borrow 
from the Sousa Memorial Library. I did not 
make the suggestion lightly. Indeed I listened 
to such old recordings by Sousa himself of the 
same marches as I have before making it. 
Repeating the process now it is apparent that 
it is the fine quality of the recording which led 
me astray. Here one hears the important 
inner parts like second oboe, flute and trumpet 
and other sounds which in the old recordings 
are at best merely suggested. The recording, 
Mr. Fennell tells me, was done by single 
microphone technique and the band is con- 
stituted of 45 instrumentalists, which it seems is 
small by American collegiate standards. The 
original pressing was bothersome because of its 
tendency to jump grooves but the new issue is 
perfect in this respect. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE py «HaRrLequin” 


An asterisk following a 78 1r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45 r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix “45°. Where 
the 45 1.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 


It is a rare treat to be able to begin the 
column by recommending two comic records, 
one new and one a revival, one sung and one 
spoken. Ian Wallace is known at Glynde- 
bourne and to devotees of the English Opera 
Group as a buffo bass and a character actor of 
distinction. On Parlo. GEP8581 he presents 
his “‘ Private Zoo’’, consisting of four animal 
songs by Donald Swann. One of these, The 
Hippopotamus, has been known to connoisseurs 
for some time, while The Elephant has certainly 
been sung by other artists. The Rhinoceros, 
written for this recording, is a comparative 
failure, but The Worthog is a masterpiece. This 
record is unalloyed joy, but there is also a 
great deal to be learnt from it. The songs are 
well written musically, they are superbly 
pointed by the singer, and the accompaniments 
(played by the composer) contribute to the 
total effect and underline the humour. Mr. 
Swann wrote the wonderful ‘“ Guide to 
Britten *’ for the revue “ Airs on a Shoestring ”’, 
a number which should be recorded, for I 
cannot really believe that there are copy- 
wright or libel problems here. This was a 
brilliant piece of musical burlesque and the 
same talent is seen at work in this record, 
which will delight both those who simply want 
a good comic record and also those who 
appreciate finesse, the use of a voice in 
character, and the whole art of putting over a 
song, whether it be the Wolf called Hugo or 
the wolf who might so easily have spoilt the 
emotional entanglements of the animals under 
review. You cannot churn this material out in 
the manner of the pop industry so do not 
expect a long line of successors; rather this 
should be cherished as a classic performance. 


The other record is a reissue of Bernard 
Miles’ original Over the Garden Gate, Me and 
Old Charlie et al. This schoolmaster, singer, 


actor, comedian and opera producer has, like 
a lesser Fry, challenged our specialist age. 
Shakespeare in the City and Purcell in St. 
Marylebone are but two activities of the man 
who has made himself an ambassador of 
Hertfordshire to the ends of the world. I have 
only one quarrel with Mr. Miles. These may 





be Hertfordshire stories, but whenever he 
mentions a place-name he always slips over the 
border into either Beds or Bucks, but anyone 
who has ever attempted to take a train to 
Cheddington will enjoy his story of that 
wonderful station, whence one used to embark 
on the now defunct branch to Aylesbury South. 
Here again there is much to learn from the 
artist’s play with words. Another comic 
masterpiece (H.M.V. 7EG8175). 

In his maturity Bing Crosby has happily 
reverted to the style of The Rhythm Boys, 
with whom he made his debut so many aeons 
ago. His Swanee, coupled with Waller’s 
Honeysuckle Rose, on Bruns. 05585* with the 
Buddy Cole Trio is on a par with his recent 
Old Man River. Many of us could do with 
many more of these. Then listen to Tommy 
Watt (only his second record to come my way 
in many months) playing Chevalier’s old 
number, Louise, and see how an old figure can 
wear a new dress without disgracing the party 
as so often happens. The present output of the 
industry is such that more and more old tunes 
are being brought into service and are usually 
massacred in the process. More of this anon, 
but Tommy Watt, who is neither ancient nor 
modern, simply has a decent band that plays 
decent music on Parlo. R4201*. Again Joe 
Loss includes two lovely performances in his 
new LP (H.M.V. DLP1129). These are 
It’s d’lovely and Jf you knew Susie, and adds 
another of Mountain Greenery on one of his 
current two 78/45 issues (H.M.V. POP246*). 
This tune by Richard Rodgers is from one of 
the best musical comedies of the early thirties, 
“ The Girl Friend ’’, and now that “ The Boy 
Friend ”’ has run for so long in London some- 
body might consider giving his sister a show ; 
after all, the recent revival of “‘ Lady be Good ”’ 
took a tidy sum in the Provinces. 

Pearl Bailey was a mainstay of the film 
“Carmen Jones’”’ and was in fact the only 
member of the cast who did not need a double 
for the singing. You may not like her new 
record of Tired and Go back where you stayed last 
night on H.M.V. POP244*, but they must be 
mentioned as displaying a strong personality 
and a gift of presentation. Here is Stanley 
Holloway in revivals of the Albert 
stories and some reminiscences of Samuel 
Small. No need to recommend _ these 
at this date, except to draw attention to the 
curious fact that the last of the Sam episodes is 
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the work of our old friends from the son;- 
writing world Weston and Lee! Anoth:r 
welcome revival is of Carroll Gibbons playi:.g 
the piano with The Boy Friends. It might ve 
an exaggeration to say that everything Gibbous 
touched turned to gold, but he was a lovely 
player and was greatly admired by at least one 
well-known pianist from a very different wor!d. 
This record is framed by a snatch of On the air. 
This wonderful tune completely matched ‘he 
Gibbons style and should he reissued comple‘e. 
Both his original band versions were superb and 
remain collectors’ _ pieces. (Columbia : 
Holloway 3381093 ; Gibbons 3351094.) 


It has taken the redoubtable Sid Phillips 
a long time to get round to Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band, but here it is on H.M.V. POP243*. This 
is memorable for the other side—Any old iron 
as a quickstep—so I should jolly well think ! 
Heaven knows what dear old Harry Champion 
would think of this, but I believe you will both 
enjoy it and secretly admire the way Mr. 
Phillips has got by with it. There is plenty of 
band humour of another kind in a surprise 
packet from Raymond Legrand on a London 
LP (TWBo1153). You will (I hope) remember 
Legrand for his wonderful Gallic burlesque of 
the Viennese manner some time back. Start 
this new record with Swedish Rhapsody, take a 
deep breath and persevere to the end of the 
first side when you will be completely captured 
by Surtout ne le répétez pas, and then turn over 
and wait at least until you reach The Music Box 
Tango (Band 4). I can best describe what goes 
on as a controlled riot. This is far removed 
from the legato trombone playing of the great 
Tommy Dorsey, who reappears on H.M.V. 
DLP1123, along with Frank Sinatra and Jo 
Stafford in a collection dating from 1941/2. 
In Without a Song Sinatra is no Phil Dewey, but 
if you buy this for Dorsey you should not be 
worried by the vocals. His playing in Some- 
where a voice is calling is miraculous. 

We have no less than fifteen ladies and 
gentlemen playing the piano this month, many 
of them on LP. The LP tally runs to 43 discs 
out of 210. We shall presently have to 
choose between six records of the theme from a 
film called ‘‘ The Proud One” and ten from 
** Guys and Dolls’. But back to the keyboard. 
Plain or fancy? For one of each I would 
choose Ben Light (“‘ The Speed of Light ’’) 
and Marion McPartland (‘ After Dark’’) 
both on Capitol, respectively LC6827 and 
LC6828. Mr. Light may simply vamp the 
piano (flogging the dominoes, if you like) but 
listen to his first chorus of Margie and you will 
see why I recommend him. Miss McPartland 
is a very different cup of tea, but again if you 
sample J’/l be around (Side 2, Band 4) you will 
find a good deal of enchantment. But, of 
course, what everyone will want to know is 
whether they should desert Mr. Liberace for 
Harry Sukman, who serves up a similar dish 
on London HAU2oo6. Under title “ Night- 
fall ’’ here are bits of Chopin and Brahms, and 
if I may borrow a phrase from Schumann a 
whole galaxy of concerti sans orchestre. Rach- 
maninov 2, Rachmaninov-Paganini, Grieg, and 
Warsaw, not to mention the Rhapsody in Blue. 
These are all played dead straight with 
tremendous aplomb. I cannot imagine anyone 
who reads THE GRAMOPHONE wanting these 
snippets, but on the other hand there may well 
be readers who will pay the price for the only 
English recording of the second of the Gershwin 
Preludes for Piano. Surely we shall soon get 
these (an EP perhaps). They are part of the 
canon and should be available. Carmen 
Cavallaro always provides pleasure and you 
will not be disappointed with his “‘ Carnival 
in Venice ’’, a collection of Italian popular on 
Bruns. LAT8129. His Vieni sul mar, which is 
the same tune as Two lovely black eyes, is part- 
icularly well done. The title tune was devised 
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HARTLEY-TURNER 
“315° Loudspeaker 


We referred in our June announcement to our 
12-in. High Fidelity Loudspeaker Type “315.” 
If any further proof of its excellence were necessary 
we should find that proof in the letters of appreciation 
that we receive from satisfied users. 

We repeat for the benefit of readers who missed 
that announcement the main details of its specification. 


Power Handling Capacity 15 watts Peak A.C. 
Flux Density .... _.... 14,000 Gauss. 


Voice Coil Impedance ..... 4 or 15 ohms (Please 
state on order). 


Fundamental Resonance 30 c/s. 


Frequency Coverage _...... 25 c/s.—I15 Ke/s. 

rr Die cast non-magnetic 
alloy. 

Overall Diameter __..... 12.1/8 in. 

Overall Depth ... __..... 64 in. 

Net Weight... __...... 7 Ib. 9 oz. 

Packed weight ... _..... 9 Ib. 9 oz. 





3olUSOCOWKO 


300 300 00 


FREQUER’CY RESPONSE 
Retail Price 


10 Guineas 
(Carriage paid in Great Britain) 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


66 Woodhill, Woolwich, London, S.E.18 
Telephone : WOOlwich 2020 (Ext. CB.32) 


3000 5000 10000 29000 
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Here’s the tape recorder with WONYTANG = 
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Only 62 gns. 


PHILIPS RECORDERGRAM 


Model AG 8106 
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Before you choose your tape recorder be 
certain to hear the Philips Recordergram 
Major. Why ? Because it costs only 62 gns. = 
yet just look at all its advantages : 


e Choice of two tape speeds; the slower speed 
allows three hours’ performance to be 
recorded on one tape. 


e Extremely high quality of reproduction at 
either speed. 


@ Accurate programme indicator. 
Easy mixing of speech and music 

e@ ‘* Magic Eye’’ control indicates correct 
recording level. 

@ Good modern design with simple 
push-button controls. 


e@ Remarkably light in weight and easily 
portable. 

@ The price includes a highly sensitive 
microphone. 

e@ Optional extras include a useful stop-start 
switch to facilitate editing. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD 
Musical Equipment Department 
Century House - Shaftesbury Avenue - London WC2 
(PR384) 
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... the miracle that is DECCA’S . . . the miracle that more 
than any other is responsible for that much used caption 
“Hi Fi.” Yes, let us recognise the technical genius 
and masterly skill of Decca’s wonderful recording bringing 
in its wake the thrill of actual performance. (Oh! those 
Mozart Operas!) Pardon the interruption ! But miracles 
must be stage ged in recording 
inevitably give greater scope to the designers of Loud 
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Speakers, Pick-ups (did someone whisper Ortofon ?). 
SPECIALISTS , ps ( per Ortofon ?) 
IN LONG-PLAYING 
RECORDS RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 


Ah, to continue, Amplifiers, Acoustical, Leak, Motors, and 
so on. The choice of these units cannot be entertained 
without the advice of experts. Rimingtons experience in 
this field has been acquired over many years of diligent 
study and we are familiar with the back-stage problems and 
the hopes of the producers of the miracles. That is why 
so many come to us for help and advice. You, too, can 
savour the magic of the miracles and enjoy the thrill of the 
perfect reproduction of ffrr. FRED SMITH. 
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by that extraordinary character and friend of 
Weber—Sir Julius Benedict, one of the first 
Englishmen to receive the acolade for services 
to music and affectionately known as Sir 
Jubilee Benefit ! 

There are 24 “ Songs to Remember ”’ dating 
from the war in a Charlie Kunz medley on 
Decca LK4141. Paper Doll was a charmer, 
wasn’t it ? Memories here, if not much else. 
George Shearing plays his accustomed cool 
music on M.G.M. EP563 (including Don’t 
blame me). An LP from Nat King Cole 
reminds us of his prowess before he took to pop 
singing; plenty of variety here (Capitol 
LC6830). For the rest there are Winifred 
Atwell with Frank Chacksfield in some 
revivals on Decca DFE6364, Ian Stewart in 
the usual medley on Parlo. R4200*, David 
Le Winter in “A Salute to Eddy Duchin’”’, 
including Body and Soul, on Mercury MT111, 
Frank Baron calling up “‘ Copenhagen ’”’ on 
M.G.M. EPC14, on which are six bands with 
Mr. Baron’s piano interspersed with accordions, 
laughter and general urban frivolity, and from 
France Onesime Grosbois turning The Left 
Bank on Columbia DB3800/SCM5287 and 
Emil Stern tinkling “ Hits for Honky Tonk ”’ 
on Felsted ESD3024. Eddie Barclay’s Left 
Bank and Portuguese Washerwoman are collected 
with others on ESD3028. 


Now into the organ loft, or rather “‘ wheel on 
the Hammond’’. We can safely leave Miss 
Ethel Smith’s “ Cha-Cha-Cha Album” to 
them as likes that kind of caper and turn to the 
astounding Mr. Lenny Dee. I do not know 
whether you are prepared to fork out a couple 
of quid for an hour or so of this ‘‘ Dee-licious ”’ 
music (their word, not mine!), but Mr. Dee 
bashes it out with the agility of a tap dancer. 
It’s all much alike, of course, and you needn’t 
believe a word of the blurb about imitating a 
band. Mr. Dee has no need to imitate any- 
body. He has a most original act, which most 
readers of this journal will hate, but which 
many of whom might none the less enjoy in 
smaller doses just for the Hell-of it (Bruns. 
LAT8132). From this pile driving, we turn to 
Jackie Davis’s “ Hi-Fi Hammond No. 1”’. 
This is undoutedly the most inartistic record of 
the year, but is by no means disqualified on 
that account. Imagine, if you can, Mr. Kunz’s 
old loud-soft technique applied to the organ, 
garnished with plentiful glissandi and other 
nonsense. Don’t get worried about volume or 
any other controls ; just sit back and wonder 
that such things are possible in 1956. Enjoy it 
for what it is, but don’t tell a soul, and don’t 
ay I said so. The number is Capitol EAP1027. 

sh ! 

We started this month with an operatic bass 
turned comedian, and here is a comedian 
turned operatic tenor—Harry be. 
Philips have collected on to an EP (BBE12067) 
the arias, previously noticed by P.H.-W. 
These are Nessun dorma from ‘“ Turandot’’, 
Vesti la giubba from “‘ I Pagliacci’’ and the two 
tenor arias from “ Tosca’’. From these side- 
lines I will only raise an encouraging cheer. It 
will please Mr. Secombe to know that the 
Chiswick Empire has been playing to capacity 
with the Carl Rosa repertory. It would be a 
curious twist of fate if the future of the remain- 
ing London Halls were to lie with subsidised 
opera. Sidney Bernstein, who has just acquired 
the V.T.C..circuit, please note ! 

All the American musicals are descending 
upon our screens one after the other— 
“ Oklahoma ’’, ‘* Carousel ’’, “‘ The King and 
I’’, and now “ Guys and Dolls’’. We have 
already had a sound-track of the first two, and 
now on Capitol LCT6108 comes “‘ The King 
and I’, unmemorable musically, but listed for 
those who want a souvenir. From ‘‘ Guys and 
Dolls ’’ are a mass of singles. A woman in love is 
the most recorded. Fans of crooners will need 
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no guidance, otherwise you will play pretty safe 
with George Melachrino on H.M.V. B10958*, 
backed by the ever popular Autumn Concerto. 
Mr. Melachrino also appears on a well turned 
LP (H.M.V. DLP1127)—“ Serenade in the 
Night ”’, pleasant performances pleasantly 
recorded and including a setting of Grieg’s 
song Ich liebe dich that is reminiscent of the 
composer’s own light orchestral pieces—say, 
the Elegiac Melodies. As for the Theme from 
“The Proud Ones’’, which has whistling, of 
the many versions why not try the composer’s 
own—Lionel Newman on Philips PB612 ? 
From M.G.M. (EP564) is the ballet from the 
Gene Kelly “ American in Paris ’’, Gershwin’s 
work that made the International Society for 
Contemporary Music’s 1931 Festival and was 
subsequently espoused by Arturo Toscanini. 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Ian Wallace Parlo GEP8581 
Bernard Miles H.M.V. 7EG8176 
Bing Crosby Bruns. 05585 
Sid Phillips H.M.V. POP243 
Raymond Legrand London TWBo91153 
Marion McPartland Capitol LC6828 





I would say there are better versions, but this 
is the authentic film score. There are high- 
lights from “‘Carmen Jones”? on H.M.V. 
7EG8177, including The Flower Song and Pearl 
Bailey in the Chanson Bohemienne, Dan Bailey 
in a selection from “ Viva Las Vegas’ on 
M.G.M. EP560, with one side taken up by a 
version of Frankie and Johnny with various 
instrumental interludes. Going back to 
“‘ Oklahoma”’ there is a record of The Surrey 
with the fringe on top and People will say we’re in 
love sung by Gordon MacRae with Ray 
Anthony on Capitol CL14613*. This is a 
very acceptable little record, and an LP from 
Ray Anthony called “Dream Dancing” 
makes a pleasant sound on LC6826. 

A quick run round some of the rest. Frank 
Crumit is happily revived on H.M.V. 7EG8181 
(he died in 1943), Sidney Torch’s “ Concert 
Waltzes”’ includes Geoffrey Toye’s Haunted 
Ballroom on Parlo. GEP8578—polished per- 
formances—, Louis Armstrong sings Ramona 
in his collection on Bruns. OEg203 (surely the 
most gorgeous piece of miscasting), Roy Rogers 
sings for the TV children on H.M.V. 7EG8182 
and Burl Ives continues his saga of ‘‘ Songs 
for and about men ”’ on Bruns. OEg202. When 
Borodin wrote “‘ Prince Igor ’’ he could hardly 
have thought that the barbaric Polovstian 
Dances would one day be used as a French 
cabaret number, but Jume Richmond sings 
L’étranger au Paradis in a collection on Felsted 
ESD3025. If, perish the thought, you have 
been tearing up cinema seats at the screening 
of “* Rock around the clock ’’, two numbers are 
recorded by The Platters on Mercury MT116, 
against which I see a note “ most peculiar ’”’. 
Let it stand. Is the M. Arnold, to whom is 
credited the music for the film “ Trapeze ”’ 
Malcolm Arnold? Muir Mathieson, the 
doyen of film maestri (Oh, I say !) directs from 
the sound track on Philips PB626. I hardly 
think Thomas Goff would approve the sounds 
coming from Dick Hyman’s harpsichord on 
M.G.M. 920, which sounds very like a street- 
piano. When you’re smiling is painfully slow. 
The Central Band of the Royal Air Force 
plays the definitive version of the Theme from 
the film “ Reach for the sky’? on H.M.V. 
B10957*. Ted Heath follows up his Kern and 
Gershwin with “‘ Rodgers for Moderns’ on 
Decca LK4118, and Ron Goodwin is excellent 
and extremely well recorded in a collection on 
Parlo. PMD1038, belying the ghastly title 
** Music to set you dreaming’”’. Anita O’Day 
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sounds simply suburban on H.M.V. CLP1085. 
She is probably all the rage somewhere and 
evidently enjoys breaking up these old tunes. 
tovani joins forces with Rawicz and 
Landauer in an LP of various film concertos, 
including Hubert Bath’s Cornish Rhapsody, which 
Hariet Cohen originally recorded. Hubert 
Bath was a pioneer of film music in the days 
before it attracted the high and the mighty, and 
our musical knights of today owe him a debt. 
This was just about his last work (Decca 
LK4154). The Benny Goodman Band on 
Capitol LC6831 is one more for the collecticu, 
and Philip Green’s “‘ Moments in Mayfair ”’ 
contains a good open trumpet, and includes 
Limehouse Blues, an odd choice for an album of 
mood music (Col. 3381096). Eddie Calvert, 
to be fair, is not half bad in a collection ca led 
** Yesterdays’ on 3351095. There is always a 
temptation to dismiss people who get them- 
selves smothered in publicity, but listen to his 
Mean to me and Poor Butterfly, both testing 
numbers, and you will, I think, chalk him up 
several good marks. “‘ Good voice, good songs ”’ 
says a note against Ernie Ford’s Guily the 
troubadour and Who will shoe your pretty iittle /oot 
on Capitol CL14616*, but what Red Nicholls 
is doing putting a chorus to Indiana only he can 
tell (CL14617*). Get down the old Pennies 
record quick! We have had Andy Griffith’s 
Make yourself comfortable before but it is sfiil 
funny, and this time it is backed by No time jor 
sergeants on CL14619*. This is a military 
number on the lines of “‘ This is the Army” 
Before now I have been rude about George 
Gates, so let us salute his Pennies from Heaven, a 
most stylish performance on Vogue Q72189*. 
George Melly has two American railway 
songs on Decca F10780*, but when are we 
going to get some popular songs about our own 
railway history. I long to exchange “ engineer ”’ 
and “ brakeman ”’ for “ driver ”’ and “‘guard’’. 
If Paris was worth a Mass, who would deny 
Tring Cutting a ballad? Seriously, it is 
incredible that the superhuman feats of skill 
and sweat that created things like the Kilsby 
Tunnel or the great Brunel viaducts should 
have gone unsung. I am now ready for The 
Goons. In fact anybody who has listened to 
more than 200 sides of alleged entertainment, 
most of which would just about make ITA, is 
almost himself a Goon. When the brain finally 
cracks it may as well do so in the company of 
Roland Rockcake and his Wholly Rollers 
coupled with the 43rd Deserters (retd.) on 
Decca F10780*. Phew! 





BOOK REVIEW 


Toscanini and the Art of Orchestral 
Performance, by Robert Charles Marsh 
(Allen & Unwin, 18s.), is the title of a recently 
published book that includes, in addition to a 
well expressed chapter on the nature of the 
conductor’s musicianship and interpretations 
(which explains them as far as they can be 
explained), analyses, sometimes detailed, of all 
his published recordings. I found these very 
interesting, and sometimes provocative. The 
Times Literary Supplement review of the book calls 
it “‘ something new in musical literature in that 
it approaches music and an individual musician 
from the study of gramophone records regarded 
as musical documents ”’. That is, up to a point, 
true although the general idea is an old and 
familiar one. 

A useful appendix lists all the music Toscanini 
played in Britain and the United States during 
the final twenty-nine seasons of his career, 
together with the date and place of each per- 
formance, and dates are also attached to the list 
of his recordings. A.R. 
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*Julian **‘ Cannonball” Adderley 
***Spontaneous Combustion (J. and N. Adderley) ; 
Still Talkin’ To Ya (J. and N. Adderley) ; 
A Little Taste (J. Adderley); Flamingo 
(Grouya) ; Caribbean Cutie (J. Adderley) 
(12 in. London LP LTZ-C15015—37s. 63d.) 


(Am. Savoy)—Adderley (alto); Nat Adderley 
(cornet); Hank Jones (pno); Paul ‘Chambers (bass) ; 
Kenny Clarke ( (drs). 1955. U.S.A. 

Although it was recorded only a few weeks 
later, this American Savoy Nat Adderley LP is 
noticeably better than his EmArcy one which 
earned only two stars from me when I reviewed 
it last August. It gives me no reason to alter 
my opinion that ‘“‘ Cannonball’’ (who gets 
that nickname from his portly form) is a too 
obvious Parker disciple. But he seems to be 
more relaxed, to play more freely, and gives one 
a better chance to realise that he has some good 
ideas which he can put over with drive and 
fervour. 

He sweeps floridly through two choruses of 
Flamingo, but is at his best (as is also his younger 
brother Nat, of whom more in the following 
review of his own LP) in the two blues items 
Spontaneous Combustion and Still Talkin’ To You. 

Hank Jones plays some good choruses, and 
the record is notable also for the skill of 20-year- 
old bassist Paul Chambers. But whether Julian 
Adderley is yet worthy of an LP to himself, let 
alone a 12 in. one, is doubtful. E.J. 


*Nat Adderley 
***Porky (Adderley); I Married An Angel 
(Rodgers); Big **E *’ (Adderley); Kuzzin’s 
Buzzin’ (Adderley) ; Ann Springs (Adderley) ; 
You Better Go Now (Graham) 
(12 in. London LP LTZ-C15018—37s. 63d.) 


(Am. Savoy)—Adderley (cornet) ; Jerome Richard- 
son (inr, flute); Hank Jones (pno); Wendell Marshall 
(bass) ; Kenny Clarke (drs). July, 1955. U.S.A. 

Nat Adderley was born in Florida twenty-five 
years ago. He switched from trumpet to cornet 
at the age of twenty and came over to Europe 
with Lionel Hampton’s band in the early part 
of 1955. Judged by this record I doubt if many 
listeners would detect the fact that he plays 
cornet. He has a broad tone and is a reliable 
technician, although he sometimes lacks worth 
while jazz ideas. 

Jerome Richardson complements Adderley 
on tenor sax except on You Better Go Now, in 
which he plays flute. A not inconsiderable help 
to the front-line is the fine work of the rhythm 
section led by Hank Jones. Few jazzmen would 
sound really poor when backed by such a team, 
though without their help I doubt if Mr. 
Adderley would rate more than two stars in 
to-day’s highly competitive trumpet field. E.J. 


*All Stars 
“* Session At Midnight ”’ 


****Moten’s Swing (Buster ns Bennie Moten) ; 

aking The Scene (Dave Cavanaugh) ; Sweet 

Georgia Brown (Bernie, Pinkard, Casey) ; 

Blue Lou (Edgar Sampson) Stomp in’ At 

The Savoy (Sampson); Session At Midnight 
(Cavanaug 


(12 in. Capitol LP LCT6110—37s. 63d.) 

(Am. Capitol)—Gus Bivona (cit); Benny Carter 
(alto, tpt); Willie Smith (alto); Plas Johnson, Babe 
Russin (tnrs) ; Harry Edison, Shorty Sherock (tjts) ; 
Murray McEachern (tmb, alto); Jimmy Rowles 
(pno); Al Hendrickson (gir); Mike Rubin (bass) ; 
Irv. Cottler (drs). December, 1955. Hollywood. 

This session is said to have just ‘ ‘ happened ” 
as the consequence of a group of musicians 
chatting together in a Hollywood restaurant 
and waxing nostalgic about the free-swinging 
jazz of the ’thirties. Dave Cavanaugh, Capitol’s 
artists-and- -repertoire man, was there and he 
seized the opportunity to take them straight into 
a recording studio. 

Not surprisingly, the music they made sounds 
unusually fresh and spontaneous. All the tunes 
are taken at easy, swinging tempi. Main solo 
honours go to Benny Carter for lyrical trumpet 
work as well as creamy alto playing. Whether 
muted or open, Harry Edison swings all the 
time ; Murray McEachern—one-time star of 
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the old Casa Loma band—shows himself to be 
still a fluent soloist on both trombone and alto 
sax ; on piano Jimmy Rowles plays nimbly and 
brilliantly. Willie Smith sounds not quite on 
top form, although he takes fine solos in Stompin’ 
At The Savoy and Session At Midnight. Three-part 
chase choruses—first by trumpets, then by alto 
saxes—make Blue Lou an outstandingly rs 
track. aie 


*Laurindo Almeida Quartet 
****Atabaque (Gnattali) (61); Amor Flamengo 
(Almeida) (6); Stairway To The Stars 
————— (6); Acercate — (Farres) (b); 
rra Seca (Barroso) (0) ; Low (Weill, 
Nach) (6); Inquietacao incmeesh (61); Baa- 
Too-Kee (Almeida) (b); Carinoso (Pixin- 
guinha) (a1); Tocata (Gnattali) (2); Hazardous 
(Hazzard) (al); No No (Peixoto) (al); 
Noctambulism (Babasin) (a); Blue Baiao 
(Gonzaga, Teixeira) (a1) 
(12 in. Vogue LP LAE12019—328s. 3d.) 


(a) (Am. Pacific Jazz)—Almeida (gir); Bud Shank 
(alto); Harry Babasin (bass); Roy Harte (drs). 
15/4/1954. Hollywood. 

) (do.)—Same personnel. 22/4/1954. Hollywood. 

Nees (a1) available also on EP Vogue EPV1140; 
(61) on Vogue V2382 and H5V2382 

Thirty - nine - year - old Brazilian guitarist 
Laurindo Almeida is from environment and 
education a “ concert ’’ guitarist, and although 
his sojourn with Stan Kenton, whom he came 
from Brazil to New York to join in 1947, gave 
him considerable experience of jazz, it is to 
“‘legitimate’’, finger-style playing on _ his 
Spanish guitar unamplified that he reverts in 
this record. 


Bud Shank’s essentially jazz-toned and jazz- 
styled alto, together with the presence of the 
jazz bassist Harry Babasin and jazz drummer 
Roy Harte, gives this collection of Brazilian 
folk and other melodies a strong jazz character ; 
but as the sleeve note correctly puts it, “ the 
feeling is primarily Latin, with jazz being the 
addition ’’ instead of being, as is generally the 
case, the other way round. 


The idea of presentation has turned out as 
delightful as are most of the tunes, and only 
for those to whom Almeida and Shank are 
strangers will it be necessary to add that the 
performances are immaculate. E.J. 


*Count Basie and his Orchestra 
** Dance Session (No. 2) ”’ 
*##**Stereophonic (Wilkins) ; Mambo Mist (Barnes) ; 
Sixteen Men Swinging (Wilkins) ; She’s Just 
My Size (Wilkins); You’re Not The Kind 
(Hudson); I Feel Like A New Man (Albam) ; 
You For Me (Hefti); Soft Drink (Jones) (a) ; 
Two For The Blues (Hefti) (2); Slow But 
Sure (Albam) 
(12 in. Columbia-Clef LP 383CX10044—39s. 73d.) 


(Am. Norgran)—Basie (pno); Marshall Royal, 
Ernie Wilkins (altos); Frank Foster (tnr); Frank 
Wess (inr, flute); Charlie Fowlkes (bar); Wendell 
Culley, Reunald Jones, Thad Jones, Joe Newman 
(tpts); Henry Coker, Bill Hughes, Ben Powell 
(tmbs); Freddie Green (gir); Eddie Jones (bass) ; 
Gus Johnson (drs). Circa 1954. U.S.A 

Note: (a) previously issued on Columbia-Clef LB10031. 

Recent reports from America suggest that 
Duke Ellington’s latest band promises to be one 
of his greatest. Until its recordings reach me 
I’ll go on believing Count Basie’s orchestra to be 
just about the finest big band in the world 
to-day. It’s a really versatile orchestra, capable 
of playing with both force and delicacy, of 
featuring nine or ten first-class soloists, and of 
performing a wide variety of material ; and it 
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seldom fails to impart a breathtaking swing 
to whatever it may be playing. 

Among the best tracks is She’s Fust My Size. 
It’s light and easy, with Frank Wess contributing 
a perky flute solo. That nostalgic old pop, 
Youre Not The Kind, becomes a feature for 
Marshall Royal’s melodic alto. Sixteen Men 
Swinging is exactly what its title describes, a 
powerful up-tempo performance. New Man 


makes skilful use of dynamics, while Slow But 
Sure, quiet and restrained, is one of those simple 
blues patterns which show this band at its most 
relaxed. An exciting version of Mambo Mist 
adds a Cuban flavour to the Basie repertoire. 
E.J. 


*Beryl Booker Trio 
***My Funny Valentine (Rodgers); Night And 
Day (Porter); My Ideal (Whiting, Chase) ; 
I Don’t Know Why 

Body d Soul (Green) 
(London Lb HB- A1054—25s. 03d.) 

(Am. Victor for Am. Cadence)—Beryl Booker (pno) ; 
Bonnie Wetzel (bass); Elaine Leighton (drs). 1954. 


Beryl Booker may not be another Mary Lou 
Williams, but she comes in the next best 
category among female jazz pianists. Here she 
is with two other equally jazz-minded members 
of the fair sex, swinging easily through a well- 
chosen set of standards. Nothing likely to. keep 
you awake happens, but it still shouldn’t send 
you to sleep, if you get me. E.J. 


*Dave Carey Jazz Band 
***Sunset Cafe (Venable) (a2); Sweet Georgia 
Brown (Bernie, Pinkard, Casey) (b); Apex 
Blues (Noone) 
(Tempo EP EXA38—13s. 74d.) 
(Vogue)—Carey (drs); Tony Gibbons (cit); 
no f Codd (tpt); Tony Milliner (tmb); Pat 
es (pno) ; Bob Mack (gir, bjo) ; Eric Starr (bass). 
20/1/1006 London. 
(a) available also on Tempo A138, 45A138. 


mst band has now established itself as a fine 

little unit, and apart from the choice of number 

for the second track and its shrill Chicagoan 

treatment, I find little to find fault with. The 

sequence of soli on the long Apex Blues does not 
bore, and the stomp is a driving bit of va 
O.K. 


*Eddie Condon and his All-Stars 
** Bixieland ”’ 

**At The Jazz Band Ball (La Rocca, Shields) (a) ; 
Ol’ Man River (Kern) (a); I’°ll Be A Friend 
With Pleasure (Pinkard) (b); Singin’ The 

Blues (Conrad, Robinson) (b) ; Fidgety Feet (La 
Rocca, Shields) (a); : ar ony Monday On (Barris. 
Cros rosby) (6); I’m Comin’, Virginia (Heywood) 
(b); Royal. Garden Blues (C. and S. Williams) 
(6); Louisiana (J. C. Johnson) (a); Jazz Me 
Blues (Delaney) (a) 

(12 in. Philips LP BBL7109—35s. 13d.) 


(2) (Am. Columbia)—Condon (gtr); Ed. Hall (cit), 
Wild Bill Davison (cornet); Dick Carey (alto-horn) ; 
Cutty Cutshall (tmb); Gene Schroeder (pno) ; 
Walter Page (bass) ; George Wettling (drs). 

(b) (do. a personnel, except Pete Pesci (#pt) 
replaces Davis 

All 20 and @ 29/4/1955. New York. 

As long as Bix’s own interpretations of these 
numbers remain available, and most of them 
are, I do not see any need for his friends, and 
their friends, to trot them out all over again. 
They sound as ill-assorted a company as those 
on the original Bix records, with a very raw 
Chicagoan atmosphere pervading throughout. 
Wild Bill is the Pee Wee Russell of the cornet, 
sinister croaks and all. Pete Pesci is easier on 











